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SECTION ONE 



TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN USING DISTANCE 
EDUCATION IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 




Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office 
for Education in Asia and the Pacific 
Number 26^ December 1985 

WHY DISTANCE EDUCAflON? 

by James C. Taylor and Vernon J, White * 

What is distance education? 

Definition. Keegan (1980) comprehensively analyses a range of 
attempts by a large number of eminent authorities to define distance 
education. He concludes that he is most attracted to Holmberg 
(1977) who offers the proposition that distance education is any one 
of the various 'orms of study which are not under the continuous, 
immediate supervision of tutors present with their students in lecture 
rooms, and that it includes all those teaching methods In which 
leaching is cor^ducted through print, mechanical or electronic devices. 

There has been much debace generated by these and other 
definitions but m-depth analysis is not relevant to this paper. It 
suffices to say that the intent of Holmberg's definition is clear. The 
world generally understanJs distance education to mean tho separ- 
ation of teacher and student and the consequent use of a range of 
media tu enable the learning process to take place. 

Histcrical developments. Distance education as we now under- 
stand tt began during the last century. A number of institutions, in- 
cluding private business firms, in both the United States and the 
United Kingdom began to teach using printed correspondence mate- 
rials. Soon after the turn of the century a number of large univer- 
sities also began to teach by this mode. These included the Univer- 
sity of Queensland in Australia, followed soon after by the Univer- 
sity of New England. 

But the development of the distance education mode of teach- 
ing proceeded slowly. Teaching consisted largely of printed notes 
supplemented by face-to-face classes, either at remote study centres 
or at -campus residential schools. In the early post-war years there 
Wc 'le growth, but it was not until the 1960s that a rapid escala- 
tion began. 



* Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, Australia. 
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Trends and developrr ents in distance educaiion 



Distance educators owe a lot to the Open University of the 
Un' Kingdom (OUUK). It is not that its organizational or educa- 
tional models are necessarily appropriate for the rest of the world, 
nor that its courses are what the rest of the world is demanding, nor 
even that its teaching methods are adaptable to other nations. What 
the OUUK did was to legitimize teaching at a distance. The Univer- 
sity proved that it could be done, that it could be done as efficiently 
and effectively a: at conventional on-campus teaching institutions 
and at a cheaper rate, and that the end product was acceptable in the 
market p*3ce. 

Almost simultaneously with the OUUK project, institutions in 
other European countries. North America and Australia, began to 
expand rapidly into distance teaching. Then Asia, Africa and South 
America joined in. The consequent question is »A/hy this upsurge of 
interest? In fact, why distance education^ 

Why distance education? 

Access. The answer is ihat distance education showed that it 
could provide educational opportunities to large numbers or people 
who had previously been denied such oppoitunities, and that it could 
be done in a cost effective manner. That is the essence of the answer 
to the question. Why distance education? It is not that it enables 
new technologies to be used and it i-s not that it is a cheap method of 
teaching. It is that it has provided access to learning to many people, 
and can provide access to many more. 

The developing countries have found in distance education an 
answer to the previously almost insurmountable problem of how to 
take education to the large number of then population who are iso- 
lited geographically. But equally, developed countries liave found 
distance education to be the way to take education to their urban 
isolated, the people in cities who, for one reason or another, cannot 
attend on-campus classes. And both developed and underdeveloped 
nations have found oistance education to be the v;ay to take educa- 
tion to the socially isolated. 

Geographical isolation. People may be geographically isolated 
because of distance, because of terrain, or because a communications 
system has not been developed. In Australia, which is 4,000 kilo- 
metres from north to south and an equal distance from east to west, 
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Why distance education? 



and which has a population of less than 15 million people, there are 
groups of people in isolated rural areas who are deper.dent on dis- 
tance education from their first years of school. 

The mam island of Papua New Guinea has a high mountain 
Cham running through the centre with equally high ridges running off 
it at right angles righ' to the sea. The country thus consists of a 
number of nodei -Mth the sea on one side and high mountains on 
the other thre(3. People living in each of these nodes have developed 
in relative isolation even though the actual distances between them 
are not great. But distance education techniques mean that educa- 
tion can be brought to these groups. 

Social isolation. People can become socially isolated for any 
number of reasons. Mostly it is because they are disadvantaged m 
some way, be it financial, physical, emotional, or bocause of family 
circumstances. Most of all, this is the group which distance educa- 
tion can help. 

Disadvantaged groups. Taking education to disadvantaged 
groups IS no easy task. Generally speaking people in such groups lack 
confidence in their own ability to learn. Of course, mo'^t of them 
have the ability, but they have to come to this realization themselves 
by being allowed or even persuaded to test their capabilities. 0» j of 
the obvious manifestations of this lack of ^.onfidence is a reluctance 
to participate m face-to-face classes where they feel their short- 
comings will be exposed. In fact, many will refuse to participate in 
an education programme for these reasons. 

However, distance teaching techniques enable people to under- 
take a course of study in privacy. Thus they can learn at their own 
pace and take refuge in the fact that they can succeed or fail without 
the fact becoming public. Many of these people, when they have 
achieved some success, and when they have gamed confidence, may 
elect to transfer to he face-to-face mode. But their introduction to 
education is gained through distance education. 

Adults only. Tertiary level education at a distance is not neces- 
sarily the exclusive domain of adults. It sometimes seems to be 
taken for granted that distance education is synonymous with adult 
education. This is the 'second chance' university syndrome; the con- 
cept, initiated by the OUUK, that distance teaching institutions are 
for adults who have missed the chance of attending a conventional 
university in their youth. 
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Trends and developments in distance education 

Additionally, most of the adults for whom the open universities 
were intended to cater were not expected to have attained the quali- 
fications necessary for them to qualify for entry into conventional 
on-campus institutions. Thus the words 'open university' appear, in 
many minds, to be synonomous with unqualified adults. But this 
need not, and should not be the case. Distance teaching techniques 
can be used to teach people of all ages, and to teach courses fron-: a 
wide range of discipline areas, both vocational and non-vocational. 

It is ironic that senior distance educators who have spent many 
years argumg that distance teaching produces an end product at least 
eqLial to that produced by conventional institut'ons, are the first to 
argue that the distance teaching mode is only suitable for adults, 
that something happens at magic 21 to 23 years which makes the 
student susceptible to aistance teaching techniques. There is no 
evidence to prove this essertion. Indeed, thers i«5 much evidence to 
refute ii. Students in remote area" 'n Austr.. nave successfully 
been taught at a distance from the beginning of their primary school- 
ing. 

Discipline areas. Equally ironic is the fact that it is often the 
distance educators thennse'ves who submit that only a limited num- 
ber of discipline areas can be taught at a distance. The classic argu- 
ment is that medicine cannot be taught externally. Perhaps not all 
of it can be, but a great deal of it can, perhaps the majority. Another 
of the oft called difficult disciplines, engineering, has also been 
taught successfully at a distance for a number of years. 

Thus distance education techfiiques can be used to teach a wide 
variety of courses, across a wide range of disciplines, to most stu- 
dents. The basic necessities are that the student be motivated to 
learn, and that the instructional materials be well designed. Most 
instructional techniques available to distance teachers are multi- 
functional and may be adapted to a variety of objectives, learners 
and course discipline areas. But tr»3 instructional packages must be 
functional, that is, what matters most is "he efficacy of the instruc- 
tional treatment contained in the instriictional message. 

If radio is the only caching medium available in a country be- 
cause of poor ground communications, it can be developed as a most 
effective teaching medium. The provisos are that the teaching ses- 
sions be well structured and soundly based from an instructional 
perspective, and that the students be well motivated. Of course, the 
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problem is that not all students are highly motivated. Thus it will 
always be better if a range of distance teaching techniques are used, 
provided they are available. 

institutional growth. In further considering the question, "Why 
Distance Education?" another very simple answer may be given: be- 
cause it works. If one considers the large number of institutions in 
the region and indeed arc "^d the world currently expending resour- 
ces on distance education programmes then one must presume that 
distance education is a viable process. For example, the recent direc- 
tory of resource materials used in distance teaching by higher educa- 
tion institutions in the Australia/Pacific region that was compiled by 
the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific 
(1984), highlighted the fact that 34 institutions of higher education 
in Australia, India, Pakistan, New Zealand, Sri Lanka and Thailand 
were heavily involved in distance education. The level of courses 
ranged from Associate Diploma to Diploma, Bachelor's Degree and 
Graduate Diploma and Master's Degree level courses in a wide range 
of subjects, drawn from practically all disciplines. Distar^ce educa- 
\*on courses in the 'egion are currently available on subjects as 
diverse as Biological Aquatic Resource Management, Digital Electro- 
nics, Civil, Mechanical and Electric?' Engineering, Surveying, Educa- 
tion, Computing, Prehistoric Archaeology, Economics, Psychology, 
Sociology and a wide variety of langijage subjects. Evidence lOr such 
a massive investment in distance education in such a wide range of 
contexts suggests that distance education does in fact work. 

How cost effective is distance education? 

Tost. There have been a number cf studies done on the costs of 
teaching at a distance, and some data is available on its effectiveness. 
But very little has been done towards putting the two parts together 
and jiating a cost effectiveness study of distance education. 
Further the little chat has appeared has inevitably referred to dis- 
tance teaching i ^ developed countries. 

There appears to be an almost unanimous belief that distance 
teaching is cheaper than on-campus teaching. Of course distance 
teaching can be as chpap or expensive as is desired. But a distance 
teaching institution which prepares well structured instructional 
packages using a variety of techniques, and which provides good 
teaching and administrative support to the student, can apparently 
operate at a lower per student cost than conventional institutions. 
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However, distance teaching can also be done extremely cheaply. 
One of the long standing distance teaching institutions in London, 
With good academic standing, merely distributes course outlines and 
lecommended texts, and sets examinations. It has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that 'lighly motivated students can learn through 
any medium, and it would appear that students who succeed at the 
London institution are, indeed, highly motivated. 

Effectiveness. Although there is rj research to support the 
argument, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that as fewer and 
simpler distance media are used, the drop-out rete may rise. If print, 
audio, viac^o, computer managed learning, and residential sclioolsare 
all part of ihe teaching programme, the drop-out rate may be lower 
than if a si^'igle medium such as radio is used. There is evidence that 
a hard core of students will persist and achieve success no matter 
how limited the teaching techniques. This argument is conditional 
on all the media packages being equally well designed. It could be 
expected that achievement rates will rise as more money is expended 
but it is impossible to guess what the optimum level might be. Cer- 
taii'.lv a distance education system operates effectively at lower cost 
than conventional institutions, attaining the same academic standards 
vvnich maintain close to the same pass rates. 

Of course, distance teaching becomes most cost effective when 
large numbers of itudp'^ts are involved. It costs no more to prepare 
and present an educai 3nal radio or television programme to a small 
group of students than to a very large group. Once a set of printed 
instructional materials is prepared, multiple copies can oe reproduced 
and distributed to any number of students. The larger the number, 
the smaller the preparation cost per student. Also, the reproduction 
costs, such as printing, will fall because of economies of scale. The 
one area where there are few economies of scale is the interactive 
teaching part of the system. It takes almost twice as long to mark 
200 assignments as it does to correct 100. Nonetheless, because of 
the econoi^n^es of scale available in the preparation and reproduction 
phases, ar.'^ sometimes in delivery, the distance education mode of 
teaching has enormous advantages for developing countries. It can 
be a highl, cost effective way of teaching. 

The distance teaching perspective 

Compared with conventional teaching. From a teaching per- 
spective, it must be acknowledged that the inherent nature of dis- 
O ^ 6 
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lance education includes features which are quite distinct from teach- 
ing that takes place in conventional educational settings. Distance 
teaching entails at least three elements which are not shared with 
much of the conventional approach to teaching. First, distance teach- 
ing embodies a permanent record of instruction which is usually cap- 
tured in print on audio tape or some other form of electronic media. 
Second, distance teaching tends to embody self-instructional prin- 
ciples and is large'y learner oriented rather than teacher centred. 
Third, distance teaching tends to engender the use of a wider range 
of media than is normally the case for conventional education set- 
tings. This is not to deny that distance teaching techniques may be 
fruitfully applied in on-campus settings, but the latter is more the 
exception than the rule. The fact that distance teaching is perma- 
nent, is based on self-instructional principles and generally entails the 
use of a range of media has certain implications for the role of the 
distance teacher. 

The team approach. It is not unusual for these inherent aspects 
of distance education to promote a multi-disciptinarv team approach 
to distance teaching rather than the singular activity which teaching 
tends to be in conventional settings. The simple logic behind this 
approach is that it is unusual to find the range of expertise necessary 
to exploit a range of media and self-instructional principles in any 
smgle teacher, but rather it demands a range of expertise including 
that of a subject matter specialist, that of an instructional designer 
and that of various media personnel and possibly computing person- 
nel. While this type of team approach to distance teaching requires 
careful project leadership it seems reasonable to argue that the 
quality of the teaching material will be enhanced by the application 
of a wider range of expertise to the teaching/learning process than is 
normally the case with on-campus teaching. 

Associated with this multi-disciplinary team approach is a 
demand for systematic, fine-grained, pre-planning of the teaching/ 
learning experience. One cannot allocate expensive resources to the 
production of printed materials, audio tapes, video tapes or the like 
in a heohazard fashion, rather one must ensure a high quality pro- 
duct. Systematic pre-planning which engenders the design and devel- 
opment of high quality learning resources is again somewhat removed 
from the typical on-campus approach to teaching where delivery of 
instruction tends to be the dommant feature. A large proportion of 
the on-campus teacher's time is taken up in front of students, either 
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in lectures, tutorials or laboratory settings, with the result that the 
time for systematic planning is somewhat reduced, especially when 
teaching staff may also have research interests to pursue. Distance 
education, then demands a switch in the orientation of the distance 
teacher from that of instructional delivery to one of instructional 
design, based on systematic pre-planning. Overall, then, it appears 
that distance teaching s :ms likely to engender serious consideration 
of the art and science of teaching, unlike conventional on-campus 
teaching where r.gid organizational structures tend to protect out- 
moded approaches to the teaching/learning process. 

Instructional design. The emergence of a new discipline, in- 
structional design, has added impetus to the potential efficacy of 
distance teaching in the context of the mutti-disciptinary team 
approach. The emergence of instructional design techniques for 
analysing the structure of the subject matter, assessing the critical 
learning at*ri^utes of students, specifying clearly defined teaming 
outcomes, selecting appropriate learning experiences in a carefully 
delineated sequence and designing appropriate assessment instru- 
ments with associated diagnostic-remedial support systems, all em- 
bodying self -instructional principles, has created the potential for a 
significant improvement in the quality of teaching and learning. The 
work of the instructional designer tn the multi-disciph'nary team is 
to provide a blueprint for instructional development and delivery in 
much the same way that an architect provides a blueprint for a build- 
in- . This approach (the generator model) is in direct contrast to the 
more traditional instructional design process, which takes place after 
the materials are prepared and the designer acts more in an editorial 
role (the transformer model). This transformer approach has achiev- 
ed some support in spite of its apparent inherent inefficiency. It is 
probably a reflection of the traditional ascendency of the subject 
matter specialist in the generation of teaching/learning resources. 

Institutions which have the resources and organizational flexi- 
bility to invest in a multi-disciplmary approach to instructional 
development seem likely to engender a significant improvement 
in the quality of teaching and learning at all levels of education. 
It is, however, the inherent nature of distance education in the 
permanency of the instructional message, its use of a range of in- 
structional media and its endorsement of self-instructional princioles, 
which has placed cistance education at the forefront of such develop- 
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ments. With its emphasis on systematic fine-grained pre-planning it 
seems reasonable to argue that distance education provides a more 
professional approach to the art and science of teaching than much 
conventional education and thereby generates more interesting and 
efficacious learning experiences for students. In short, distance edu- 
cation continues to expand and prosper because it is a good way to 
teach. If one considers the student perspective in attempting to 
answer the question "Why does distance education work?" one must 
also entertain the possibility that not only is it a good way to teach, 
It is a good way to learn. Why is it a good way ''"o learn? 

The distance learning perspective 

Compared with conventional learning. Again, distance educa- 
tion has certain inhereni features which differentiate distance learn- 
ing from learning in conventional education systems. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween instruction and learning, since in the final analysis learning is 
a personal affair, learning is what the student does, and it may be 
unrelated to what the teacher does. Some students will likely be 
successful learners, irrespective of the quality of teaching, while 
others may be highly dependent on the quality and style of instruc- 
tion. 1 he likely higher quality of the self-instructional package pro- 
duced by a multi-disciplinary team of experts for use in distance 
education therefore seems likely to enhance the learning experience 
of distance education students. In effect, such ir.ctructional packages 
produce learning resources, which engender quality control of in- 
struction relatively independent of particular lecturers and/or tutors, 
who no doubt vary in their efficacy - especially, perhaps, in systems 
which entail distributed networks of campuses supported by local 
personnel. 

Instructional package advantages. At a more specific level one 
might ask the question: What are the particular features of self- 
tnstructional packages that seem likely to enhance student learning? 
First the delivery of such instruction (apart from systems dependent 
on broadcast media) is not tied to a particular time and place, as is 
the case with conventional education. Students can use printed 
study guides, audio cassettes, video cassettes and the like whenever 
and wherever it is convenient to them. Such learning resources are 
infinitely adaptable to the pace at which individual students learn. 
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since the pace of learning is not determined by set lecture or tutorial 
periods in group settings. As well as providing the flexibility of self- 
pacing, such materials also engender self-reliance among students 
who can increasingly take responsibility for their own learning. If 
these potentially valuable outcomes are to be achieved, however, it is 
essential that the instructional packages endorse self-instructional 
principles, which are largely manifested in the provision of self- 
assessment questions whereby students are given questions/exercises 
to complete and are subseauently provided with worked solutions/ 
detailed answers, which allow them to judge the adequacy of their 
own efforts. Such self-assessment questions engender interaction/ 
dialogue that is so often missing from standard textbooks and jour- 
nal articles upon which so many students come to depend in conven- 
tional settings. The well -structured distance education package 
therefore engenders a productive use of learning time. 

While such self-instructional techniques can include the discus- 
sion and explanation of typical errors made by students, they cannot 
cater for all misconceptions that might limit the efficacy of learning 
among large numbers of students. For this reason it is desirable to 
provide some form of student support i,3rvices whereby btudento can 
anter into meaningful dialogue with their instructors. Such support 
services usually depend on the availability of telephone systems, nail 
services or local area resource centrss, with local tutorial support. 
These support services are primarily used to cater for the individual 
needs of students and are often optional, given that many distance 
education students are in full-time employment and are therefore 
part-time students for whom time is a precious resource. This more 
flexible organization of learning activities provides a striking contrast 
to the compulsory organizational schedule usually associated with 
conventional on-campus educational settings. A more rigid schedule, 
however, may be advantageous for those students who find it diffi- 
cult to plan thoir time effectively and organize and motivate them- 
selves to adhere to a study plan. In general, distance learners are 
dependent more on their own motivational resources to a greater 
extent than is the case with on-campus students. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain strategies such as providing distance students with detailed study 
time-tables and/or demanding regular submission of assignments have 
been used to engender persistence among off-campus students, who 
may need assistance in coping with the demands of part-time study. 
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All of ihe aforementioned issues can be considered during the multi- 
disciplinary team planning and preparation of well-designed self- 
instructional packages and can be adapted to various cultural norms. 
Such careful detailed planning seems likely to enhance the motiva- 
tion and persistence of those students who need additional support 
to a point where improvement in the quantity and quality of student 
learning could be reasonably expected. 

Common elements. The previous discussion has tended to treat 
both distance education and conventional on-campus education in a 
relatively global, almost stereotyped, manner in order to highlight 
contrasts between the teaching/learning process in each context. In 
practice, the distinctions drawn are unlikely to be so clear cut, since 
the majority of learning contexts seem likely to include a mixture of 
face-to-face and distance elements. For example, in distance educa- 
t on systems it is not unusual to find a degree of compulsory atten- 
dance at face-to-face meetings at a set time and a set place. Similarly, 
in conventional educational settings, opportunities for learning from 
books and journal articles without direct supervision are common- 
place. The key point remains, hovv'ever, that from a teaching per- 
spective the detailed pre-planning and permanent nature of the well- 
desigried so'f-instructional packages produced for distance education 
seem to have m^ny inherent advantages over the transient nature of 
much face-to-fdce conventional education, where the emphasis is on 
instructional delivery rather than instructional design and develop- 
ment. It seems reasonable to argue that an opportunity exists to en- 
hance the quality of on-campus education through the judicious use 
of materials prepared for distance students. While this occurs to 
some extent at present, it tends to be the exception rather than the 
rule. The well-planned use of distance education materials on cam- 
pus could also presumably enhance the cost-effectiveness of both 
distance and conventional systems. 

The apparent advantages of distance education from the teach- 
ing perspective seem likely to flow on to students. Certainly the 
opportunity to optimise the use of often limited time for learning by 
working with clearly structured/well-designed self-instructional learn- 
ing resources at a time and place of their own choosing seems likely 
to engender successful learning outcomes for many students. If this 
opportunity is further enhanced by the availability to use individual- 
ized communication opportunities or other optionc' perhaps group 
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based, support systems, student learning seems likely to be further 
optimized. Th:s relatively uncritical/idealized perspective must be 
qualified by the acknowledgement that it is probably fair to say that 
whereas in on-campus educational settings the responsibility for 
student progress is very much a shared responsibility between stu- 
dent and teacher, in the distance education arena, students are re- 
quired to take considerably mo'^e responsibility for tneir own pro- 
gress in the sense that they must make their own arrangements about 
where and when to study, work without direct supervision, and 
basically develop skills in self-pacing and self-evaluation. The devel- 
opment of such a self-directed orientation may well be beyond the 
capabilities of certain students, especially \n cultural settings where 
dependency on some form of authority is a significant feature of the 
social milieu. Nevertheless, the detailed instructional planning that is 
an inherent feature of distance education can presumably take into 
account cultural needs/pressures and engender an appropriate bal- 
ance oetween self-directing and teacher controlled learning experi- 
ences relevant to particular cultural contexts. 

Conclusion 

The justification for distance education from both teaching and 
learning perspectives seems well established — at least on a theoretical 
level. The lack of empirical justification of such a position is depen- 
dent upon further research, which, due to the relatively recent surge 
of interest in distance education, is somewhat limited. One may re- 
turn, however, to a pragmatic justification — large numbers of 
students throughout the world have benefitted tremendously by 
taking the opportunities for personal and professional advancement 
offered to them by distance education. Perhaps the question we are 
addressing si ould not be "Why distance education^" but "How can 
opportunities be further expanded and cost-effectiveness enhanced 
by the judicious use of distance education techniques in educational 
systems in general" 
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POSSIBILITIES OFFERED BY ADVANCES 
IN COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES 

by R.S. Adams, D.R. Bewley and TA, Povey* 



Introduction 

The pjrpose of this technical paper is to identify major advan- 
ces made in communication technologies in recent years and to 
consider whether these might be practically applied to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning in universities and colleges, particu- 
larly in the developing countries in the region. Large classes, tradi- 
tional lectures, fixed and uniform time schedules, continue to be the 
practices in many such institutions even though breakthroughs have 
been made in the use of modern technologies for improving teaching, 
research and other educational activities. 

The ppper examines the potential and prospects of the new 
technologies for provoking more attention to effective teaching 
strategies and for helping academics to become more professional 
about teaching. The first section is concerned with the context with- 
in 'vhich any improvement in learning and teaching by the use of 
communications technology is to occur. Three aspects are touched 
on: the external context of the communication revolution; the inter- 
nal contexts of the universities and the processes of learning and 
teaching. The second section focuses on the new technologies them- 
selves in general and specific terms, on relevant research and some oi 
the implications of their use. 

The context (the problem? ) 

The 'communications revolution'. Just as previous centuries 
experienced their technological revolutions - th9 'agricultural' and 
'industrial' revolutions that radically changed the worldwide patterns 
of production and distribution - so the twentieth century is said to 
be experiencing a 'communications revolution' that is affecting the 
world situation, not least the world of learning. 

* Massey University, New Zealand. 
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At the centre of that 'revolution' are communication techno- 
logies Some are long established, like radio, television and tele- 
phones. Others such as satellites, optical fibre, microcomputers and 
video recording on tape or video disc are quite new. Among the 
older ones, radio and television broadcasting have been improved, 
adapted, put to new uses or linked with newer communications tech- 
nologies. The result is wider distribution, greater accessibility and 
more clarity, consumer control and economy. They have also been 
improved by techniques that enhance recording, text screening and 
printing and the editing and manipulation of recordings. 

There have been spectacular recent developments in telecommu- 
nication links that carry signals for telephone, broadcasting and other 
purposes. The range has been extended by the use of satellites to 
achieve worldwide links, covering even the remotest islands and over- 
coming difficulties of terrain or distance to unify countries hitherto 
fragmented bv their geography. Satellite, microwave, optical fibre 
and other forms of telecommunications linkage give speed and 
dependability that, in their turn, pe-mit new forms of communi- 
cations to occur, notably the flow of digitally controlled data from 
computer to computer. The rapid evolution of computer technology 
resulting from developments in microchip technology has made 
possible the storing of information at levels of complexity, and its 
transmission at speeds, that challenge the imagination. Development 
costs have been high but widespread applications, user-friendly oper- 
ations and miniaturization of larger components have brought mass 
sales and diminishing unit costs. An increasing proportion of the 
workforce of all countries (but especially in the technologically 
advanced and fastest developing countries), works in the communi- 
cation/information sector, updating, recording, transmitting analy- 
sing information in vast quantity and at immense rapidity. Develop- 
ment accelerates as new products result from using the information 
technologies themselves. 

The new technology challenges earlier communication techno- 
logies to become more effective by combining with the newer means 
of communicating. It challenges the institutions that tram the work- 
force to provide the skills needed for the production and develop- 
ment of equipment and for effective commercial application and 
management. It challenges the growing numbers in the communica- 
tion industries, including the institutions of higher education, to use 
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the new resources for research, management and teaching. Higher 
education, at the frontier where new knowledge is evolved and com- 
municatee' IS especially challenged to exploit new methods of 
commun. cation as they arise. Particularly in teaching there are new 
media for instruction, new form? of interaction with students and 
new opportunities for reaching the minds of more students from 
further afield. 

Higher education. The development of communication techno 
logies has been paralleled by the growth of universities. But m many 
countries, including those in Asia and the Pacific, they have inter- 
acted with one another only to a limited extent. Yet they serve 
Similar purposes - to transmit and exchange information and ideas 
and to facilitate development of knowledge and understanding. 

Some interrelationships do exist. Academic engineers, physi- 
cists and mathenriaticians tram those who design and manufacture 
communications equipment, their colleagues in business schools and 
arts faculties educate the entrepreneurs and managers of the inaus- 
tries which not only produce but apply new information technology 
to a greater and greater extent. But do academics employ the new 
technologies in their teaching and training? How common are classes 
which use closed circuit television to reach larger audiences or to 
demonstrate laboratory techniques so that larger numbers can all 
see^ How often are scheduled classes abandoned so that students can 
spend that time viev^/ing and listening to video cassettes or tape-slide 
ma+'^rials which they can schedule as they see fit, control, pace and 
repeat as they need^ 

There are historical and economic reasons why large classes still 
predominate, why traditional lectures constitute the norm, why 
fixed and uniform time schedules are .'ollowed and academics remain 
untrained in the art and science of teaching. These features can be 
attributed to the residues of colonialism, mcreased educational access, 
the scarcity of financial resources, the questioning of Western educa- 
tional models (diverse as the French, Spanish. Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, United Kingdom, and United States models are), adap- 
tation to local circumstances and the desire to sustain academic 
standards, to name a few. Developments in higher education inevit- 
ably oroduce dilemmas - the dominant one, in this case, being 
whether to allocate resources selectively (thus creating an elite) or to 
allocate them universally (thus handicapping the development of 
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specialisms). Not all universities find it equally easy to afford new 
teaching technologies. Those, with private resources, substantial 
government or international support, can. Those which are less well 
endowed and which concentrate on providing widespread opportun- 
ity for higher education at as low a cost as possible, and accordingly, 
use part-time instruction, large classes and other methods for enlarg- 
ing the student to teacher ratio, would appear to be at a disadvantage. 
There are, however, considerable numbers of institutions that are 
dedicated not only to increasing access to higher education but 
which have made use of communication technologies to accomplish 
their educational objectives. These are the distance education insti- 
tutions, sometimes called 'open universities', which combine techno- 
logy with careful pedagogical principles to ensure the effectiveness of 
their teaching. The uig question then is whether and how the new 
communication technologies may provoke changes in educational 
institutions so that educational benefits result. 

Learning and teaching. If the new communication technologies 
are to inprovo the quality of learning and teaching it is necessary at 
the start appreciate the significance of the three key terms — 
'learning', 'teaching' and 'improvement'. 

In this current context it is worth bearing in mind that learning 
IS what students do, teaching is what the academic staff does and 
that improvement in teaching can only be demonstrated if there is 
consequential improvement in learning. On the other hand, improve- 
ment in learning mav occur for reasons that have nothing to do with 
teaching, 1..r example students are abie to spend more timp, gain 
better access to librr les and become more strongly motivated. 

As well, from a r^ational perspective, improvement rnay mean 
two things; that existing students improve in quality or that the 
number of students increases without any necessary improvement in 
quality. 

For the purposes of the present paper, the greatest difficulty 
resides in establishing that changes in teaching (induced by thp tech- 
nologies) will improve learning. As a later section will indicate, 
research evidence supporting the connection is rather sparse. Com- 
plicating the issue further is the tenuous connection between the 
teachers' intentions (about what the students should learn) and what, 
in fact, the students do learn. Students may learn wl.at the teacher 
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intended them to, they mav not. Furthermore, teachers, like others, 
are fallible, they may not always teach correctly. If follows then 
that in any learning situation, students may learn correctly what the 
teacher taught incorrectly or may learn incorrectly what the teacher 
taught correctly - or fortunately, the opposites. 

Finally, although students certainly do learn because of the 
mstruciion they receive, they also learn in spite of the instruction 
they receive. In the process of accommodating to what is being 
taught students attempt to 'fit' the new experience into their past 
experience — into the knowledge, insights and understandings that 
they have accumulated previously. It is this capacity of human be- 
ings to transcend their immediate circumstances, to add into their 
'learning', their past experiences, that complicates the instructional 
process and makes it difficult for teaci'.ors to tailor the learning 
experience appropriately for their (unusually diverse) students. Asa 
consequence, instructional strategies are often based on different 
assumptions. Sonr^e deliberately set out to exercise contr^' over the 
learner by. (i) either trying to exclude outside influences, or (ii) by 
trying to build brycnd them; or (iii) by trying to overpower them. 
For example some earlier attempts at programmed learning tried to 
confine student attention precisely and exclusively to the material to 
be mastered. Other more sophisticated mastery learning programmes 
attempt to both discover and start from what the learner's basic 
knowledge is and to provide 'branch' programmes catering for in- 
divir;ual differences. Operant conditioning, of course, has always 
represented an attempt to 'override' other influences, however 
powerful they might be. Outside these more mechanistic strategies, 
other instructional strategies have been based on other assumptions. 
For example, where students are expected to learn by emulating 
their instructors (e.g. as in medical and veterinary training) reliance is 
placed on observational 'learning'. However the most widespread 
practice in university settings appears to be based on a 'cognitive 
learning' model. It assumes that students will undergo intellectual 
(cognitive) development by receiving, processing and structuring in- 
formation, by then integrating it with previous experiences, by 
storing it in memory then retrieving as internalizeo '-nowledge or as a 
deliberate act of recall. "The point is here that no single kind of 
learning can be expected to account for all the learning ~ and teach- 
ing — that goes on. Different kinds of things are learned in different 
ways." Gc.ge 197H 
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Necessarily then, any approach to 'teaching' that involves thp 
communication technologies must entertain the possi'' ''X\' that it 
too will have the same l-mitations that beset the humai. I'jocher. In- 
sofar as students are stuaents and teaching programmes are the brain- 
children of teachers, then it must be so. However, in two respects it 
need not be so: (i) insofar as machines (whether they are micro- 
computers, video tape-recorders or whatever) are themselves distinc- 
tive as deliverers of learning (as teachers if you like); and (ii) the 
interface between 'earner and machine is different from \he interface 
between learner and (human) ^acher. For example, computers un- 
like human te ..lers, '^^n be programmed to have infinite patience, to 
reward consistently, to back-track without complaint and generally 
forbear from the teniperamental responses that teachers in real life 
conditions find difficulty in avoiding. Again new computer lan- 
guages, like LOGO, are cla rned to develop in students new logical 
processes of thought that arise almost accidentally through eAposure 
to the ordered and logical mode that characterises the language. 

One major implication of this discussion is that whether or not 
any given communication medium can be employed to improve 
teaching and \ea\nu.^, depends on: (i) the teaching strategy overtly 
or covertly entdiled, (ii) the condition of the learners; (iii) the lim'^'^- 
tions or pecularities of the medium itself, and (iv) the instructic.idl 
task. 

The research evidence that is relevant to instructional design 
and development will be dealt with later. However, in approaching 
the general topic with which this paper is cuiitei iitid, it is wcil to 
keep in mind what the purpose of instruction is and whether the 
intent is to produce a skill learning outcome, a knowledge learning 
outcome, an additional learning outcome - or, of course, any com- 
bination Gi them. 

There is, however, in any instructional situation a logistical ele- 
ment that bears on the use of educational technologies. It arises first 
because some things can be better learned in large classes, others best 
in small groups and others again are best learned individually. For 
universities, teaching ought to be a cost efficient process. That is, 
the essential criteria of efficiency and effectiveness ought to apply. 
Efficiency is achieved when what is taught is taught well — with 
maximum return for least expenditure. Etiactiveness is achieved 
when what is taught is worth teaching — is valuable in its own right. 
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Clearly, the communication technologies provide scope for different 
logistical solutions. Fcr example, formal lectures televised and 
relayed by satellite permit 'classes' to be defined in far greater num- 
bers than hitherto and with considerable cost saving. However, lec- 
turing as a teaching strategy has its limitations and may be less effec- 
tive than other methods. Again, microcomputers can be used to 
individualize instruction and allow students to proceed at their own 
pace and in their own time — a procedure that is often pedagogically 
very efficient. Howeve"^, the provision of microcomputers in quan- 
tity is expensive and cost, relative to efficiency, can be excessive. 

Technologies (the solution? ) 

General consideration?. In focusing on the technologies, this 
section first notes some general features, the. provides a brief 
description of more relevant developments, then reviews the status 
of current research before finally arriving at a number of conclusions. 

All technologies of teaching and learning, from the traditional 
chalkboard to fibre optics place constraints on, and offer opportuni- 
ties for, effective and efficient university teaching. They all place 
varying emphasis on the various channels of communication, on the 
degree of passivity or activity of the learner, on the degree of depen- 
dency of the student and on the resources of the instructor. 

Contrast, for example, the face-to-face lecture with computer- 
aided instruction. In the first, the passive student attempts to record, 
in public, under time constraints, the lecturer's personally construct- 
ed cducaticno! message so thot learning and understanding may sub- 
sequently occur in private. In the second, the student, in private, 
interacts with a computer programme (devised by experts) at a per- 
sonally suitable pace and with regard to personal existing understand- 
ings and knowledge. 

If traditional teaching 'methods' are considered as communi- 
cation technologies much as microcomputers, television, radio and 
teleconferencing are, then all the various technologies can be seen to 
have a range of learning activities linking them to specific goals. 
Technologies per se do not have some inherent capability which 
make them applicable to all situations, for all students, for all tvpes 
of learning. Rather it is the manner in which they are used which 
determines their usefulness. For example, the essence of education 
lies not in the technologies emplcyed but in what both the instructor 
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and the student do with ter^nology '•"o promote the learning process 
Microcomputers are a case in pomt. They are new, expensive and 
appear to promise enormous possibilities for education at all levels. 
However if the educational software simply replicates the attempts at 
individualized instruction of the teaching machines of the 1960's 
then Iheir potential will never be realized. 

In trying to evaluate the effectiveness of any new technology it 
has commonly been the practice to use normative methodologies 
based on traditional methods of teaching. Such a methodolog/ 
simply compares the new technology with traditional teaching to see 
;f it can do the same things better, ^ather than asking for more criti- 
cal questions, i.e. is the desYed goal for this particular type of learn- 
ing achieved, for this particular type of course, for this particular 
group of students and can it be done equally well using another 
cheaper .echnology? 

This suggests that those considering the use of modern technol- 
ogies at the tertiary level should endeavour to define the learning 
goals for each particular episode, and consider the relative compe- 
tency of different technologies for meeting them. 

Where education technologies are involved, however, it has be- 
come conventional to have regard for four essential elements: (i) 
hardware; (li) software; (iii) personnel; and (iv) organization. 

i) Hardware. The hardware concept covers the equipment 
aspects of the technology, and the constraints and opportunities it 
provides for the st jdent and the instructor to achieve learning. 

Hardware places severe constraints on the use or modern com- 
munication technologies in education. It can dictate the type of 
learning which will follow, the nature of the programme design, the 
level of participation and activity of the learner, and organization 
needed to enable learning to take place. Good examples of such 
constraints are found in broadcast vs tape and disk technologies. 
There the development of the ubiquitous audio cassette meant that 
the control of radio broadcasting over content, timing, integration 
with other media such as photographs, slides, and printed matter 
could bo passed to the student and that consequently a great diver- 
sity of programmes could be developed. 

ii) Software. Software characteristically refers to the program- 
me designed in a form appropriate for use in the relevant hardware. 
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Educationally, the type of software should be related to the level and 
nature of the learning. For example, content bound software which 
provides highly structured learning episodes might be highly appro- 
priate for introductory basic courses but inappropriate for advanced 
courses. 

Software often becomes course, insiitution and culturally speci- 
fic. Because of this and the cost in time and manpower needed for 
its development and subsequent updating, it becomes the single most 
difficult element in the educational equation. Equipment is often 
easy to obtain compared with the expertise required for the design 
and development of software. 

iii) Personnel. This notion encompasses the need for trained 
personnel to design software and use the technology. Included are 
instructors who require expertise in the development of software, the 
teacher who is using the technology and the student who needs to 
know how to operate the hardware and software to its best advan- 
tage. 

iv) Organization, This refers to the organization required to inte- 
grate the technology into the education instructional processes. 
Such organization is required at a macro- and micro- level. At the 
macro- level there needs to be an organization which is concerned 
with delivery systems, the maintenance of the hardware, the general 
servicing of students, general administration and so on. Generally 
speaking, distance education institutions require a large administra- 
tion gioup to maintain the many forms of contact between tha insti- 
tution and the student. Even a simple technology such as the audio 
cassette requires a macro- organization to record, duplicate and des- 
patch programmes. Micro- organization is concerned with course 
specific questions. How will the students organize their study pro- 
gramme? How will they integrate the technology into their study 
style? How will the instructor ensure the student understands what 
to do? If the technology is to be used in a group or at a centre how 
will the students contact each other and so on? 

The trend of new technologies is towards the promotion of 
individualized instruction. In many countries individualized training 
programmes using new technologies are a well established part of 
industry. In many other countries larger businesses are turning to 
such methods to train and retrain their staff. The focus in this 
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process of individual'L-^tion is the learner and what he or she must do 
to learn effectively. As one student put it "ultinnately, learning is a 
private activity carried on by consenting parts of the brain", i.e. each 
student is the focus of his or her own learning whether it is carried 
out in a crowded classroom or in a study centre or in one's own 
home. 

The individualization of instruction is not merely a reflection of 
a psychological ideology but reflects a pragmatic recognition of the 
learning advantages that follow when (adult) students can have a 
degree of control over the processes of their own learning. However, 
attendant problems arise. Distance education provides an illustration 
that is not exclusive to that mode of instruction. 

In one university, which has had 25 years experience in distance 
education, 10 per cent of students withdraw within a month of 
receiving initial study material. Students are more likely to v^/ithdraw 
in their first year of study than at any other time. The challenge to 
course instructors and designers then is to devise support systems 
which enable students to survive this initial adjustment period, which 
IS not only concerned with academic matters 5jch as study techni- 
ques, and organization, but also with making adjustments to other 
life priorities in the home and in the work place. Without support of 
academic peers and university staff, students often see no other 
options than to give up study. 

Individualization has led to the coining of a further new word, 
'narrowcast' to contrast with broadcast. 

Nar'-owcast technologies are those which generallv. have highly 
goal specific content; include material which is essential to the study 
programme; require a high level of student participation, are arranged 
to allow student management of the technology, and employ active 
or interactive technologies. 

It is important to note that many kinds of hardware may be 
;ised in either broadcast or narrowcast modes while others which are 
primarily broadcast are extremely difficult to use in any other 
fcShion. 

Some specific technologies 

Word processing. Print, the oldest educational technology of 
them all, has been revolutionized by the word processor. Word 
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processors, used by students, provide :icope for the creative manipu- 
lation of their written work whatever their field. For institutions, 
they are innportant as they provide the nneans by which they can 
continuously upgrade their printed materials. The biggest advantage 
of a word processor is that it allows rapid and frequent revision of 
textual material. This means that commitment to long run printings 
with high storage costs and fixed and dated materials can be a thing 
of the past. Well presented, student oriented, study material can be 
easily prepared and nev>^ knowledge quickly disseminated. 

Radio, Broadcast radio provides a convenient mean*^ for trans- 
mitting a (verbal) message to a widespread audience. Traditionally 
used, broadcast radio which has a long history of usage in distance 
education in many countries displays some of the lf;ss satisfactory 
educational features of the broadcast mode — notybly that it is 
transitory. Programme material must be general in nature (because 
students may not be available at broadcast times) and the capability 
of feedback is lacking. Where there are few or no alternatives, radio 
can be used wit i some success to reduce student anxiety by provid- 
ing reassurance and, at least, one-way contact with the teaching 
institution. 

Audio cassettes. Audio cassettes are to radio what video cas- 
settes are to television. They provide the sludent with the means of 
controlling the rate, timing and amount of learning. For the institu- 
tion and for the instructor they provide a cheap means of speaking 
to the student directly; providing precise instructions on how to go 
about tasks, listening to the students response to a series of questions, 
providing a component in an audiu-vibual pdokaye (wltii tape bilue, 
tape photo, or tape book). They can provide resource material such 
as discussions, interviews, case study, language exercises, step by step 
analyt'^s and so on. Where audio cassette recorders are available, 
radio can provide a means by which narrowcast material can be 
swiftly disseminated. The programme is broadcast for the student 
to record and l"^^ at a later time. The combining of group listening 
with cassette recordings also provides opportunities for extending 
radio to provides narrowcast capability. 

Broadcast television. The history of broadcast television is 
littered with failed attempts to devise methods to use a medium 
which appears to promise much but in fact, seems to deliver so little. 
Many systems of broadcast, closed circuit or one way cable, have 
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been attempted in the last 20 years — with varying degrees of educa- 
tional success. 

Television broadcast technology is typically costly to run, 
costly to make programmes for, educationally superficial, often 
contrived to fit other broadcast requirements (such as being a pre- 
determined length), is expected to entertain and is often restricted 
by programme scheduling to the non-peak viewing times of the day 
(wheri the student audience is often at work and cannot watch any- 
way). There are some notable exceptions where scheduling and pro- 
gramme length is not a major constraint ano where communities 
organize groups to watch specific programmes. However, the passive 
transitory time-based nature of the technology still remains. 

Broadcast television programmes can be used in a similar way 
to radio programmes. However, there is the danger that the pro- 
gramme might degenerate into a 'talking head' broadcast in which 
case radio or audio cassette would do the job more economically. 

There are good non-educational reasons for using broadcast 
radio and television. One of the most impoitant is the public 
relations aspect. Often the viev/ing audience is made up of the public 
^ho watch, listen and learn on a casual basis and may become future 
students of the university. 

In summary, broadcast techniques are demonstrated by the 
classic broadcast mediums of radio and television. The nature of 
their delivery systems make it difficult, if not impossible, to truly 
consider the active or interactive participation of the student. Any 
of thp fol lowing narrowcaaf tRrhnnlogip<; chu hp mi<;i kpH in a similar 
fashion. 

Slow scan television (SSTV). SSTV is essentially a document 
transfer system which is often associated with telephone teleconfer- 
encing, or early low-powered satellite systeiT'\ Asa communication 
system SSTV has useful applications where: (i) illustrative material 
generated during a tutorial session needs to be transmitted to stu- 
dents immediately; and/or lii) where a mail or postal system is 
unable to ensure mailed documents reach students in time. 

Video cassettes. This new development has the potential for 
providing instruction within a university and in the wider life of in- 
formal continuing education. However, in everyday use, VCR's fulfil 
an entertainment role. It will be some time before instructional 
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procedures are developed to take full account of the control the 
learner can have over the medium and the depth of learning which 
may be accomplished. 

The potential advantage of video cassette lies in the fact that 
control of the equipment and the learning process is placed in the 
nands of the learner through control over the mechanics of the 
machine, i.e. stopping, starting, timing, reviewing and previewing, 
and consequently the capacity to order the sequence of events con- 
trols the rate of learning, and facilitates practice sequences. 

The potential exists for providing the basis for learning a wide 
range of motor, intellectual and cognitive and interpersonal skills, as 
well as affective aspects. These are important aspects which printed 
materials cannot deal with adequately. 

This facility could be particularly useful vv'here distance educa- 
tion programmes are involved with updating skills and techniques of 
workers in the field. For example, new horticultural techniques can 
be transmitted to field workers to improve farming techniques. Mid- 
career retraining can also be catered for. 

In some countries as a way of regionalizing a centrally produced 
programme, video cassette programmes are being built round the 
study centre concept, a location where several video machines are 
available to which students bring their study notes. The students run 
the programmes as individuals. Sometimes study cer;tres provide for 
group sessions during which viJeo cassettes are played. Unless some 
supplementary teaching is provided, this technique can become an- 
other version of broadcast technology. 

In other countries some institutions assume that students can 
gain access to such equipment and make programmes which will be 
used on an individual basis as either supplementary learning material 
or integral to the teaching programme. 

The problems associated with video cassettes are of two kinds, 
(i) cost, and (ii) production of programmes. 

i) The cos\ of producing video cassette programmes is usually 
lowei than that required for broadcast television programmes 
because they need fewer, less elaborate 'props', do not 
require potential 'actors' and accept a less rigorous standard 
of production. 
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Unfortunatel'> however, equipment costs cannot always be 
kept down by using lower quality equipment. Cheaper 
equipment formats do not enable technical material such as 
animal or plant tissue to be represented adequately or tapes 
to be reproduced in quantity without loss of fidelity. 

ii) Video production for educational purposes calls for new 
techniques different from the entertainment modes. Pro- 
ducers, directors, scriptwriters need to be knowledgeable 
about teaching and learning. iVIany of the old techniques of 
film and television will no longer be of use. For example, the 
very basic concept that programmes must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end will no longer apply as a cassette could 
just as easily consist of a series of short video events which 
sets a problem, teaches a technique, or brings together a 
range of visual material to make concepts or principles clear. 

Video discs. Video discs (read by lasers) are capable of storing 
up to 5b,500 individually numbered pictures. This gives about 37 
minutes of continuous playing. However, the advantage of the disc 
lies in its capacity to permit immediate access to any one of the 
55,500 individual pictures and its ability to hold that picture on the 
screen. 

The disadvantages of video discs are. (i) the high cost of pro- 
ducing the master laser disc (this is in addition to producing a video 
tape master), (-i) the high cost of players, and (iii) the fact that it is a 
'play only' device that cannot record. 

While a great deal of research money has gone into video discs 
in equipment and software development it is fair to say that as yet it 
IS in its infancy. 

Microcomputers. The effective use of microcomputers in edu- 
cation will probably depend on three factors, (i) the way in which 
lliey are interfaced with other technologies such as telecommunica- 
tion systems and video tape, (ii) the appropriate design of software; 
and (ill) the cost structure. 

Integrated, Connected through conventional telephone systems 
microcomputers have the capacity to act as intelligent terminals for 
other large computers. Such mainframe computer systems as Tele- 
text and Prestel may run ss electronic mail centres or may be dedi- 
cated to running distance education programmes of instruction and 
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management and administration programmes. There are several ways 
in which microcomputers may act in this environment. The student, 
by linking with the mainframe computer, may receive an instruc- 
tional package then terminate the link. The student then works on 
the programme and resolves questions, then restores the link and 
loads the work done. This may be computer assessed or accessed by 
the tutor at his convenience. Results and tutor comments may then 
be accessed by the student. An alternative method v^ould be to link 
with the lainframe while carrying out the assigned tasks. The 
microcomputer would act as a 'dumb' terminal. This system is 
expensive in terms of telephone charges. 

A third system is to despatch programmes on diskettes to stu- 
dents through the postal system. The disadvantage is the slow turn- 
around. This may be particularly important in courses such as statis- 
tics where rapid knowledge of results is essential if students are to 
make satisfactory progress. 

Added to the cost of diskettes and mainframe and telecommu- 
nication charges, are the cost of microcomputers themselves. These 
vary widely and may be well beyond the financial scope of students. 

It has been suggested tha. such expensive resources are beyond 
the means of many institutions and that the money would be better 
spent on updating libraries. There is some truth in this; however 
books date quickly and it may well be that the life of a microcom- 
puter system extends well beyond the viable life of a textbook. 
Further, if computers are used for the right courses they are far more 
effective than books. 

The greatest long term pro'jiem (again) is not the hardware, but 
the design and preparation of software which will achieve the goals 
of the instructional design. 

Interactive technologies. Interactive technologies are those 
which usually combine two or more technologies together to allow 
the students to interact with thfe combined resources to facilitate 
their own learning With careful planning many technologies can be 
made to be interactive to a greater or lesser extent. However, the 
archetype of interactive technology is the video/computer combina- 
tion. The video may be in the form of video disc (faster access, fine 
quality still frame) or video cassette (cheaper to make, slow access, 
little or no still frame) and a microcomputer. 
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This combination is at the cutting edge of educational techno- 
logy and a great deal of experimentation is required by users before 
it can be said to be a truly cost effective technology. One of the 
greatest problems of all new technologies is the bandwagoning effect. 
As soon as a new technology appears a first wave of enthusiastic 
users rushes to try it out only to lose interest when the need tor sus- 
tained effort and patience becomes apparent. Unfortunately, first 
wave enthusiasts often collect the resources as they sweep along 
making it difficult for the second, third, and later waves to develop 
viable software. The lesson is that once adopting a technology an 
institution must be prepared toadequalely resource it so that it may 
be developed to its fullest potential over a long period of time. 

Research on communication technologies. This section relies 
heavily on materials produced for a recent international conference* 
which surveyed developments in educational applications of l.ie 'new 
information technologies' and assessed their status. It has been used 
because uie materials provide a useful and unique opportunity to 
address two key questions about the use and development of com- 
munication technology in developed countries and to relate them to 
the unique circumstances facing developing countries. The purpose 
is not to use the information as a model for emulation — quite the 
contrary. The purpose is to consider how experiences elsewhere can 
be turned to advantage so that errors and omissions can be avoide^ 
and opportunities for accelerated progress seized. 

The key questions are: (i) how have the communication techno- 
logies come to be defined in practice (i.e. 'in what wavs are they 
bcing u3cd in notionol syotcmG ), end (si) *vhct dcco educe tier) rc 
search indicate about the technologies? 

The operational definition of communication technology 

All OECD countries now have in place their policies and devel- 
opments for introducing the new infornr.atton technologies into 
education; but the policies vary greatly and rationales have changed 
over the years. The countries surveyed have all been influenced by 
the restructuring effects of technology in general, its penetration into 
all spheres of society, education's increased responsibility with 



* International Conference on Education and the New lnforn)atjon Techno- 
logies, CER), OECD, Pans. July 1984. 
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respect to the labour market and developments in educational tech- 
nology Itself. Whatever pressures have existed, however, have served 
to influence education to introduce the new information techno- 
logies to . 

i) Produce specialized (computer literate) manpower; 

ii) Develop as a market for ihe national and multi-national elec- 
tronics industry; 

111) Prepare (to some extent) the young for living in a techno- 
logical society, 

iv) Remedy jficiencies in the education system (e,g. with low 
achievers, the handicapped, the gifted); 

v) Improve the (administrative) efficiency of the education 
system in general, and to reduce costs; and 

vi) Demonstrate that education is 'up-to-date' with world devel- 
opments. 

Such pressures are not exerted equally in all countries ncr res- 
ponded to identically. Priorities vary. 

Howe\er, the results of a detailed survey of the use of new in- 
formation technologies showed that within the school system the 
new information technologies predominantly meant 'microcom- 
puters'. These were proving to be pervasive, finding their way into 
secondary, and to a lesser extent, prinnary level either through offi- 
cial development programmes (extensive in the case of France, less so 
elsewhere) or spontaneously. Clearly, the new information techno- 
logies are weii-^staDlished within university systems though their use 
for teaching purposes has been relatively limited. The most impres- 
sive teaching developments - in quantity, exten' and variation - are 
to be found associated with distance learning. Tne Open University 
in the United Kingdom makes extensive use of television broad- 
casting, so does the University of the Air in Japan. Extensive use is 
also made of both broadcasting mass media - television and radio in 
disw-^ce teaching at university level outside the OECD countries, e.g. 
Korea, Pakistan, and China. 

Research tends .0 show that within universities, the initial pro- 
cess of acquisition of technology is usually haphazard, unplanned 
and uncoordinated. Opportunities to acquire hardware are seized by 
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departments - often in advance of the availability of suitable soft- 
ware and certainly in advance of the capabilities of the personnel 
available. It seems that only when a critical mass of appropriate 
hardware, relevant software and competently trained personnel exist, 
can development become systematic and coherent. 

It seems apparent that, as yet, none of the very advanced tech- 
nologies has been used to any great extent anywhere. Accordingly, 
research demonstrating advantages and disadvantages is not available. 

The dilemma facing countries as they contemplate taking initia- 
tives to use communication technologies for improving educational 
methodologies and practices is whether to employ p'-oven techno- 
logies or venture with the unproven. The !atter carries the prospect 
01 reducing any 'educational gap' faster but carries as well the risk of 
failure. The former minimises the risk of failure but decreases the 
rate at which an imbalance might be redressed. 

In general th^ situation obtaining in the OECD countries is that. 

i) Development of communication technologies in education is 
proceeding at pace, 

li) It still represents only an embryo of what the 'new' educa- 
tional world could he: 

III) That research is needed to enable pedagogical and technologi- 
cal 'know how' to be effectively combined, and 

iv) The emphasis placed on microcomputers is based on assump- 
tions about the infiltration of technology into everyday 
(homp lifp) — an a^^iimntion not equally valid in a!! societies. 

Educational research and the technologies. One of the most 
salutary statements in the OECD/CERTI documents is: "Not enough 
experience has been gained with the new information technology to 
determine how that technology can most benefit learners or to 
predict possible negative effects of its use." 

However, such a statement needs to be seen in context, in that 
It was predicated on the assumption that new modes of teaching and 
learning might be catered for by the new technology. What is not at 
issue IS whether the technologies are useful as media for transmitting 
old (established) modes. Fo'' example, it seems self evident that a 
lecture is little different when received by a student on location or 
via television 2,000 miles away ~ unless some form of personal 
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interaction occurs in the first instance. The use of transmitting 
media to enlarge the educational catchment area can make a substan- 
tial contribution to eliminating inequality of access to education. 
However, the use of 'special' technologies in select locations has the 
prospect of increasing inequality of access, a matter of concern in the 
conference papers. 

The main thrusts of educational research identified in 101 
universities and 21 other institutions of higher education in nine 
countries (Australia, Belgiun, Canada, France, Ireland, Japan, 
Sweden, United States) were shown to be on . 

i) The computer as a learning tool; 

ii) Development of educational software, 

iii) CAI (Computer Assisted Instruction) outlining languages; 

iv) Input and output devices; 

v) Man/machine interaction; 

vi) Individualizing instruction; and 

vii) Computers and the learning process. 

Here again, the saliency of microcomputers becomes apparent 
— and also the assumption of their increasing availability, even to the 
extent that most, if not all, students would be able to make frequent 
use of them. 

In short, there is little educational research that shows that the 
.lew communication media are better or worse for transmitting edu- 
cational messages to individuals. Their educational quality is depen- 
dent on the quality of the teaching reflected either directly or in- 
directly through them. Predictably, a televised lecture by a virtuoso 
is likely to be more educationally effective than a face-to-face lecture 
by someone of med'ocre competency. But the reverse applies as 
well. Where some of the media have definite superiority is in the 
ranc,: and scope of transmission and, therefore, the size of the possi- 
ble audience. Furthermore, under certain media circumstances, 
students may select their own learning times and rates (e.g. through 
the use of accessible microcomputers and video tape-recorders). 
Computer-assisted instruction that has the capability for learner- 
machine interaction and, therefore, individualized instruction is not 
yet extensively developed. Expc.ience tends to indicate that soft- 
ware developed elsewhere normally needs adaptation for use in any 
given country and, in many cases, because it is amateurish and peda- 
gogically unsound, is entirely unsuitable. 
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In one of the OECD papers devoted exclusively to higher educa- 
tion, some attention was given to now educational application of new 
technologies. Noting that 'new educational functions were emerging' 
the paper described a number of technologically advanced multi- 
media systems in use in several universities in the United States, 
Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany and elsewhere. How- 
ever, it was quite apparent that evaluative research that sought to 
gauge their pedagogical efficiency was lacking. Although the systems, 
whether Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) or Computer Managed 
Instruction (CMI), or something else, look extremely interesting, 
there is, as yei, no secure basis for concluding that any is educa- 
tionally beneficial. 

Most of the countries surveyed were experiencing common 
'courseware problems'. Most of the existing coursew3''e was of 
poor quality, was costly to develop, lacked compatibility between 
machines, was often pedagogically inappropriate and its effects on 
teaching practice were not known. 

Further research is needed before it will be known that the use 
of New Informational Technologies do make a pedagogical difference, 
and the Extent to which they may prove to be an effective substitute 
for or c . plement to traditional teaching procedures. 

The preceding paragraphs carry the implication that if the new 
technologies are to improve university teaching, they might do so: 
(i) by making it more accessible to more people; or (ii) by raising the 
standard of learning through the use of better teaching practices. 
This last prospect depends, in large measure, on the way 'courseware' 
is designed, developed, produced, transmitted and eventually access- 
ed by the potential learners. Discussion follows. 

There is no scope here to dwell on the substantial body of 
k.iowledge about learning and tea^^hing that is available within the 
discrpline of education. It is sufficient to note the existence of re- 
search, theory and practice- based relevant literature. 

As well, it is worth noting also a comment from the OECD 
paper on higher education. 

... the compelling instructional style that the nevv techno- 
logy affords, through the combmation of many talents. 
The ideal situation . . . would be to have a group to devel- 
op such courses which would include 'a scholar deeply 
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versed in the subject to be presented . . . who must also be 
a talented and sensitive teacher . . . these academic skills 
must be combined with the skills of graphic designer, w^th 
the image-oriented 'filmic' sk'lls of the motion picture 
director, with actors able to read passages of text . . . film 
clips and in some cases the services of animation studios. 

What IS at issue in pedagogical transmission is the selection and 
presentation of a message that is first, appropriately tailored to the 
learning needs of the receivers in that it is both understandable and 
intellectually enticing and second, in that it is academically worthy. 
For those who produce such courseware, pedagogical skills are 
needed so that the learning condition of the receivers can be appre- 
ciated and the message presented in a manner that will result in the 
desired learning. The technical skills of courseware design, produc- 
tion and presentation are needed to maximise 'impact' and to help 
create both intrinsic and, where necessary extrinsic, motivation. 

Whether the 'medium is Tiessage' may be debatable but 
clearly the medium may import viy influence whether the message 
is received, how it is received and how the receiver will react to the 
message. 

Courseware, designed without due regard for the condition of 
the learner, the limitations (and strengths) of the medium and sub- 
ject mastery desired, will be less than fully effective. Clearly, how- 
ever, the more complicated the design, development and production 
process, the more expensive it is likely to be. As ever, costs will need 
to be weighed againr.t presumed benefits. It is perhaps worth noting 
in passing thai in comparison with the high cost procedures used 
initially by the British Open University (but less so recently), that 
smaller and less affluent countries have used relatively low cost pro- 
cedures for developing their own courseware for distance education. 

A further word of caution needs to be added. Some evidence 
from both developed and developing countries seems to indicate that 
mass transmission methods have their own drawback. If the mass 
transmission is available only at a specified time and is thereafter in- 
accessible, students tend to 'drop out' more extensively. The ideal 
'technological learning package' appears to be one to which students 
can gain access as they need - repeatedly if necessary. This tends to 
place an emphasis on hardware that is individualized — with the 
consequent problem of accessibility and cost. 
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Conclusion 

The net outcome of the discussion above can be stated in very 
sinnple terms. 

The new communication technologies have the potential to 
improve learning and teaching but how thev do so depends on recog- 
nizing the distinction between qualitative and quantitative improve- 
ment. 

The use of mass communication media to reach larger audiences 
(irrespective of whether the audiences are themsei^/es en mass or 
dispersed individuals) has the capucity to increase the quantity of 
teaching and learning. The most economical practice is to broadcast 
rather than narrowcast and predictably radio is less expensive than 
television and the use of existing station networks cheaper than new 
and satellite networks. 

The quality of learning can be improved if the quality of teach- 
ing used in the new communication media is superior to that which 
It replaces. The less efficient the existing teaching practice the easie*^ 
for the new communication media to produce an improvement. 
However, the media themselves have no magical attributes that, as it 
were, a*. ' "^^tically ensure better learning. As the new media have 
been used far, there has been a tendency to emplov better tea- 
chers to provide the 'message' that is thereupon relayed. 

As all communict'^tion media require pedagogical courseware, 
the quality cf learning they produce depends very much on the 
quality of pedagogical courseware produced. Whether the mediufi is 
radio, television or computers the development of appropriate course- 
ware requires technical and professional skills. The development of 
such skills and their subsequent effective use are both costly and 
often time consuming. 

Implicit in any discussion of technology as a means for improv- 
ing teaching is the hope that it may prove +o be the 'philosophers 
touchstone', to be the magic means for converting bad teachers into 
good. Such a hope is without foundation. Training is still, as ever, a 
necessary pre-requisite for most would-be teachers. Insofar as tea- 
cher:, may become newly involved in technology-based production 
they may become exposed to new teaching practices. Even so, trial 
and error learnlnq is no adequate substitute for the effective training 
of university teachers. 
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There is, then, a critical mass of ingredients that needs to exist 
before any comprehensive media-based instructional programme can 
be developed — viz. appropriate hardware, appropriate software and 
personnel skilled in their use. The less adequate that critical mass is, 
the poorer the quality of teaching and consequently the poorer the 
quality of learning. 

Finally, there are strong indications that learning quality is im- 
proved if the communication media can be accessed and used at the 
discretion of the learner. Learning is, in the last analysis, a private 
affair. To the extent that individual learners can exercise control 
over when they use the media, how long they may use it and what 
they may ask of it (how they can interact with it), to that extent is 
the quality of learning likely to be greater. Unfortunately, so is the 
cost. 

That said, it is also true to say that the use of new communi- 
cation technology for teaching and learning does have Ihe effect of 
raising the level of awareness of the implications of good and bad 
teaching. It thus serves as an inducement to organizations and in- 
dividuals ro consider and undertake ways of improving the general 
quality of learning and teaching. 

The communication technolopies are thu£ an important element 
in the evolution of a more effective and efficient higher education 
system. 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION - COMING OF AGE 



Rationale 

Distance education is coming of age in these days of microchips 
and communications Sv^tellites. But while new technology is bringing 
glamour to this field, radio and correspondence courses still form the 
backbone of distance teaching methods in Asia and the Pacific. The 
reasons for developing distance education — different in every coun- 
try — are very closely linked with population and geography. On the 
one hand we have the heavily populated countries of South Asia, 
where the large numbers of learners place a tremendous pressure on 
the formal education system. In Pakistan only 52 per cent of 
children in the 5-9 age group are enrolled in primary schools and 
there is an annual increase of more than 2.8 million in the number of 
children who need schooling. At the same time there has been little 
growth in the formal educational system. In Sn Lanka most children 
have easy access to schools and the literacy rate is high, but heavy 
recruitment of teachers in recent years has meant that over one- 
fourth of them have no teacher training. Both in Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka, as in Nepal, a major reason for beginning distance education 
has been for training teachers. 

At the other extreme is New Zealand, where the population is 
thinly scattered and accelerated urbanization since the Second World 
War has meant that some rural schools have been closed for lack of 
pupils. Since 1922 dii^tance education has been available to children 
in remote areas through the New Zealand Correspondence School. 
Today New Zealand's we 1 1 -developed system of correspondence 
education also serves the scattered islands of the South Pacific. 

In the Philippines, India and Indonesia, distance education is 
being developed at the secondary level to bring primary school gradu- 
ates who have had no opportunity to go on to high school back into 
the educational mainstream. 

A major impetus for distance teaching in the Republic of Korea 
came from the large number of students who failed to pass the 
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university entrance; examination. Their desire for higher education 
resulted in the birth of the Korea Junior College of Correspondence 
in 1972. Open universities, patterned on the United Kingdom model, 
are one of the most popular forms of distance education in Asia. As 
in Korea, increasing pressure for access to higher education is behind 
this trend. At the same time it eflects a growing belief that educa- 
tion should not be restricted to one age group, social class or geo- 
graphical area, but should be accessible to a broad segment of the 
population. Thailand, India and Pakistan are three of the countries 
in this region that now have functioning open universities. 

In addition to serving as a parallel system of education (usually 
at the secondary and tertiary levels), distance education can also play 
a supportive role within the formal school system. The advantages of 
classroom radio and TV instruction are very obvious, individual 
students are provided with a greater variety of instructional materials 
than can be prepared by individual instructors, students have access 
to expert teaching in certain specialized subject areas such as applied 
mathematics and physics, regional differences in the quality of 
schools can be decreased, and classroom instructors can themselves 
learn improved instructional skills from the television or radio 
instructors. 

Distance education, however, can be a vehicle foi li. .ig learn 
ing that need not be geared towards qualifications or .a-entry into 
the formal school system. Its varied media - radio, television, print- 
ted modules, cassettes - can also be used independently for adi'lt 
education. Today health, child development, nutriti^.i and general 
parental education are common concerns of distance education. 

Constraints 

As an alternative to face-to-face teaching, distance education has 
yet to gam full acceptance. Many students and educators still con- 
sider it to be second-rate and the second-choice education for those 
who for some reason did not make it in the formal system. Away 
round this constraint can be found in New Zealand and the South 
Pacific, where equal status is awarded to the degrees given in +he 
conventional and the distance teaching systems. As the two systems 
are fully integrated, learners can transfer from conventional to dis- 
tance education and vice-versa. This situation points up the strong 
need in most other countries of the region to take a more cunf ident 
approach to distance education. 
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The expense of distance education is another constraint to its 
full development. One of its most important goals is to provide new 
opportunities to those who for socio-economic reasons could not 
remain ir» the formal system. As it is, in most cases, not designed for 
learners who can pay, distance education will remain largely depen- 
dent on government support and subsidies; it .nust, therefore, be 
viewed as a long-term investment in a country's future. In terms of 
Its cost effectiveness and the large numbers of people it can reach, 
however, distcince education does not appear to be an extravagance. 

On a more practical level, the lack of trained personnel to devel- 
op distance eduaition materials is a stumbling block. Most of the 
people working in distance education have come from the formal 
system and are attuned to the methods of traditional education. 
Their new roles demand a new set of skills and attitudes. Personnel 
must be reoriented and retrained for their changed task. Qualified 
producers, script-writers, technical support staff and presenters are 
all required. On the receiving end, the classroom teachers who will 
use distance learning methods must be trained to take full advantage 
of them. 

In at least one country, Korea, limited radio time for educa- 
tional programmes has been a severe drawback. The allotment of 
broadcast time for the Korean Correspondence University is too 
small to handle the increasing number ot subjects to be taught, and 
TV lectures are not yet available. Eventually the University hopes 
to be given permission to operate its own radio-TV transmission 
system. 

Distance learners in remote areas may be confronted with 
communications problems. In Australia, where distance learners 
depend on printed materials, mail service may beslowand feedback 
too infrequent. Indonesia has experienced difficulty with the quality 
of radio transmissions — in remote areas educational broadcasts are 
not always received clearly. Increased use of audio cassettes is one 
possible solution. 

Afghanistan 

The Democratic Republic of Afghanistan has an unusually high 
rate of illiteracy: in 1978, 90 per cent of the population was illiterate 
and only a minority of children were in schools. The government is 
thus urgently looking for ways to improve the education picture. 
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The structure of the school programme is changing, as are the text- 
books. New methods and materials are being introduced to teachers 
through seminars and in-service courses. The government is a'so 
studying ways to use distance education to reduce illiteracy and is 
keen to learn from the experiences of other countries in the region. 

Already a general system of distance education is being imple- 
mented through radio and television. General education programmes 
aimed at children, adolescents, adults and illiterates are on the air. 
Not only teachers and children are being helped by these program- 
mes, but parents, too, are learning new attitudes towards their chil- 
dren's education and upbringing. No evaluation of these programmes 
has yet been carried out, however, so little information regarding 
their effectiveness is available. 

The newest distance education programme in Afghanistan is the 
Distance Training Programme for Teacher Educators, at the Masters 
Degree level. Thiswasdue to begin in August 1984. 

Australia 

Primary and secondary. Australia's large area and small, un- 
evenly dispersed population make distance education almost indis- 
pensable. Western Australia, for example, is approximately the same 
size as the whole of western Europe, but has a population of less than 
1.2 million, most of them concentrated around the city of Perth. In 
these circumstances the provision of education is an expensive and 
difficult undertaking. 

The majority of Western Australian children who live beyond 
the range of school bus services study at home until they finish year 
7: even after this many undertake secondary studies at home. The 
Western Australian Correspondence School provides courses from 
Years 1 to 10 for students who do not have access to schools. 
Annual enrolments in the Correspondence School have levelled off at 
between 400 and 600 primary students and approximately 100 sec- 
ondary students. 

Primary courses consist of the basics - reading, spelling, English, 
writing, mathematics, social studies, art and religious studies. Secon- 
dary school courses are English, mathematics, social studies and 
science (the core subjects) and art, he<?lth education, book-keeping 
and commerce. 
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Lessons are divided into 20 sets of work, which students must 
connplete and forward for nnarking every two weeks. The textbooks, 
nnainly written by staff of the Education Department's Curriculum 
Branch, are issued free to students. In addition to written materials, 
students now work with audio cassettes, slides, filmstrips and video 
equipment, enabling the development of a greater range of skills. 

Prompt feedback on completed lessons is an important part of 
the learning process, but is not always easy to provide in this situa- 
tion. The mail is sometimes disrupted or lost, and inevitably some 
lessons must be done twice. In some areas residents receive mail only 
when they travel to the nearest town - which may be as far as 300 
kilometres away. 

Staff of the Correspondence School are selected for their 
interest and their ability to relate to isolated children in a correspon- 
dence teaching programme. Appointments are for no longer than 
two years, so that all staff have recent, relevant classroom experience. 

'Schools of the Air' - small units located in regional towns - 
supplement correspondence courses for more than half of the pri- 
mary students. The main function of th'^se two-way radio schools is 
to provide extra material in each of the subject areas, as well as 
experience in areas not covered by the regular courses. Only primary 
students may enrol with these schools. Groups of five to ten pupils 
from each Year level have a half-hour lesson each day, during which 
time they may listen and talk to their teacher and to each other. 
This enables more rapid feedback than the mail system and children 
gam a group identity. In addition, parents' queries, oral reports and 
examinations may be presented. There is also an itinerant teacher 
who visits isolated families to provide on-the-spot assistance. 

In Western Australia, the Isolated Students Matriculation 
Scheme (ISMS) gives tutorial and material support to isolated 
students taking Years 11 and 12. Courses in English, History, human 
biology, biology, mathematics, technical drawing and art have been 
prepared, while development of other courses 'S continuing. All are 
recognized Tertiary Admission Examination subjects and follow 
syllabuses comparable to those of the regular schools. 

Learning materials produced for the ISMS include audio-visual 
aids, such as cassettes and filmstrips, and written notes and tests. 
Each student receives on loan a cassette recorder and a slide and f ilm- 
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strip viewer. The written medium, however, continues to be ex- 
tremely important to ♦hese students. 

Each of the 12 tutors on the staff of this scheme is a senior 
teacher responsible for as many as 35 students. Contact is usually by 
mail, and less frequently, by telephone. Opportunities for face-to- 
face contact have been provided through camps for students, which 
are held in Perth twice a year. 

There are also regional tutors, who visit students in their homes 
and provide advice on careers, courses and study. To date the overall 
performance of ISMS students has been impressive: in 1978, for 
example, of 25 students who took the Tertiary Admission Examina- 
tion, seven were accepted into tertiary institutions. 

Tertiary. The Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 
in Queensland is an Australian model of distance education at th'^ 
tertiary level. In this model internal and external teaching are fully 
integrated. Dorling Downs started as an institute of technology in 
1967 and still is vocationally oriented. There is an effort to see that 
its programmes of study meet regional demands and do not overlap 
with those of the University of Queensland. The majority of its 
students are recent secondary-school leavers, although Darling Downs 
also has some adult students. 

In 1983 the Institute had approximately 4,500 students, over 
half of whom were external. Many of the external students are al- 
ready employed, and in general, graduates of Darling Downs have 
good job security due to their professional qualifications. 

There are five schools in the Institute. Applied Science, Arts, 
Businefs*? Studies, Education and Engineering. A Department of Ex- 
ternal and Continuing Education handles all aspects of external 
teaching by working closely with the five schools. The Department, 
in turn, is divided into five sections: Instructional Design, Outreach, 
Continuing Education, Research and Evaluation and Production. 

The Outreach Section provides support to external students 
through a network of regional liaison officers. There is also a tele- 
phone service, th'^ough which stua^nts are able to leave messages at 
night, early in the morning, or during the weekend. These are record- 
ed and responses are sent back as quickly as possible. Telephone 
tutorials may be pie-planned or on request. Regional Study Centres 
in some cases contain loudspeaker telephones which allow lecturers 
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at the Institute to conduct tutorials simultaneously in up to five cen- 
tres. This service not only enables students to generate discussion 
and to exchange ideas among themselves, but also facilitates imme- 
diate feedback from their lecturers, as in the classroom situation. 
Some of the Study Centres now have computer-managed learning 
program^nes in addition to the telephone tutorials. One medium 
Darling Downs has not been able to take advantage of, however, is 
television, as they have been unable to purchase commercial tele- 
vision time. 

The External and Continuing Education Deoartment believes 
that teaching materials should require a miriimum of face-to-face 
contact. The Regional Liaison Officers are available, though, to 
counsel students regarding administrative as well as academic prob- 
lems. In addition to the Study Centres, there are also residential 
schools which provide instruction that cannot be readily provided at 
a distance, such as laboratory experiments. 

Teacher education. Pre-service teacher training is offered at a 
distance by a number of universities and Colleges of Advanced 
Education. Distance education for in-service teachers takes the form 
of degree courses in education, post-graduate diplomas in various as- 
pects of educational studies and post-graduate degree courses. Instruc- 
tion IS done largely through print materials. Teachers working in the 
Technical and Further Education sector are often trained during 
their first one or two years of employment as teachers. Such train- 
ing IS offered at a distance by some Colleges of Advanced Education. 

Bangladesh 

Distance teachiny activities started m 1978 in Bangladesh, when 
the Japanese government gave assistance to develop a school broad- 
casting system. The aim of the project was to improve the quality of 
teaching at secondary school level. The Japanese supplied 1,100 
audio control console sets consisting of radio receivers, amplifiers, 
cassette recorders, public address systems and speaker facilities for 
classrooms, along with ten mobile audio-visual vans. 

During the implementafon of the school broadcasting project, 
the Government became mort aware of the potential of different 
media for distance teaching. At this point it was decided to merge 
the Audio Visual Education Centre and the school broadcasting pro- 
gramme to form the National Institute of Educational Media and 
Technology. 43 
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The Institute is now working on a scheme to introduce an inte- 
grated multi-media distance teaching system. Initially th;: would use 
printed materials, radio and television broadcasts, group study and 
audio cassettes for teacher education. Later the programme could be 
expanded to other areas, ranging from primary to tertiary education. 

Among the likely benefits of such a scheme are the following. 

1. Through media-bosed distance learning techniques, about 
250,000 untrained primary and secondary teachers will be 
exposed to the new curriculum and methods of teaching, at a 
low recurrent cost and in a very short period of time, 

2. The equipment installed, materials produced and the technol- 
ogy introduced under the school broadcasting programme 
will be optimally utilized; 

3. Quality teaching in the schools will be promoted through 
cassettes supplemented by correspondence materials; 

4. Eventually, distance education may provide a second chance 
for unsuccessful high school graduates; and 

5. Life-orionted education will be organized using radio and tele- 
vis'On to provide che public with information about health, 
hygiene, sanitation and family planning. 

Open university. The Government is now considering organiz- 
ing an open university to meet the increasing demand for higher edu- 
cation. As a first step, the decision has already been taken to start 
courses leading to the B.Ed, degree in 1985. Bangladesh's single 
language and the wide coverage of the radio and television n( work 
make the country well-suited to such a project. 



Primary and secondary. China's educational system is divided 
in two. conventional education and adult education. At present dis- 
tance education is little used in conventional primary and secondary 
education. As part of the drive for China's modernization, however, 
conventional schools are being encouraged to set up audio-visudi 
education centres. With guidance from the Ministry of Education, 
the National Agriculture Broadcasting School may soon be able to 
offer specialized courses at secondary level for China's vast rural 
population. 



China 
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Tertiary. Distance education at the tertiary level and fo. adults 
IS more developed. Beginning in the early 1960s, and ir^ spite of a 
break during the Cultural Revolution, r .jS grown rapidly to fill the 
urgent need of the national econonny +or trained personnel. At pre- 
sent there are 29 branch scnools and over 16,800 work unit classes. 
These form ^he core oi China's distance education. 

Distance education is done in two ways: through correspon- 
dence courses offereu by correspondence departments of conven- 
tional universities or indepenc'3nt correspondence colleges, and 
through multi-media courses (radio, television, corraspondence, 
audio-visual cassettes, slides and films) offered by the Central Radio 
and Television U iversity (CRTVU). Thi? is under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Education Ministry and the Ministry of Rad.o and Tele- 
v.^ion. Its courses are available all over the country. At the same 
time, conventional universities are being encouraged to set u\ more 
correspondence schools. 

Training distance education personnel. In the past few years, 
distance education institutions have organized various training activi- 
ties to teach tape-recording, video-recording, film projecting, equip 
ment maintenance and programme editing. The CRTVU also con- 
venes several national conferences every year to discuss teaching 
object-yes, teaching plans, techniques of student registration, exam- 
inatio,: rules and graduation requirements. Television 'niverjiity 
teachers are trained at two levels: pjtional and provincial. The 
CRTV* does national teacher training. The Central Audio-visual 
Centre has heid 22 workshops, which are held botn at the national 
cind regional level. 

All the aL /e-mentioned training activities have played an im- 
portant role in promoting distance education in China, yet exper- 
iences in this field havo iiot yet been well-evaluated. 

India 

PrirT)ar> and secondary. India made an early start in the use of 
radio in the sc^iools - in the early 1950s, radio wr" already being 
used to supplement the regular curriculum. In this polyglot r lOn, 
language broadcasts have been given special emphasis. The use of 
television sta-^ed in 1962 m [,ew Delhi. The tehcasts support class- 
room teaching in selected subjects. 
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In 1975-1976 India launched the Satellite Instructional Tele- 
vision Experiment (SITE). Of the two and one-half hours set aside 
for education every day, the morninr, telecasts were used for primary 
'Education. The lessons broadcast were both self-contained and in 
series. They were motivational and not strictly syllabus oriented. 
Only one set of programmes was broadcast for all viewers in the 6-1 1 
age range. 

At tne secondary level distance educatirn started formally in 
1965. The Boarr'o of Secondary Education, however, have had a long 
tradition of allo ving private candidates to sit their examinations. At 
present there are at least four Boards of Secondary Education offer- 
ing correspondence courses. Printed materials remain the main form 
of instruction in these courses. More recent experiments in distance 
education at the secondary level will be covered below under 'non- 
formal' education. 

Tertiary. Distance education at the tertiary level started with 
the introduction of correspondence courses at Delhi University in 
1 962, The courses were largely a response to the increasing number 
of students seeking admission to universities and colleges. Other 
universities quickly followed suit, and today about 25 universities 
offer correspondence courses both at graduate and post-graduate 
levels. Distance teaching is still done primarily through printed 
material, although some institutions, such as the Institute of Corres- 
pondence in Pat.clG and Chandigarh, do use ra i broadcasts and 
other meoia. There are a'so personal contact programmes to supple- 
ment correspondence education. 

Open univerrity. The first open univv^rsity m l.idia was officially 
established by the state government of Andhra Pradesh in 1982. For 
the first year of instruction, 1983-1984, the University offered 
courses leading to the B.A., B.Com. and B.Sc. degrees. No formal 
educational qualifications are prescribed - anyone can enrol for an 
undergraduate course after passing the Entrance Test administered 
by the Universit\ The only exception is made in the case of tht 
B.Sc. course, for . .iich some science background is required. 

The main characteristic of the course system is its flexibility 
with regard to choice of optional subject?: Students wishing to go on 
for higher education, however, are under certain restrictions in their 
choice. 
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Courses are planned by expert committees consisting of a sub- 
ject editor, a few cou. se writers, a language editor and a co-ordinator. 
The co-ordinator is a luH-time employee of the University whereas 
the course writers are usually outside experts. 

In addition to printed material, lessons are planned for radio 
and video. All India Radio provides broadcast time for lessons. 
Altogether 28 Study Centres have been established in the state. 
These are located in existing colleges and are open on certain even- 
ings, as well as on Sundays. As a heavy emphasis is being placed on 
video lessons, video equipment is available at the centres, along with 
audio cassettes. 

The Study Centres provide face-to-face interaction with coun- 
sellors, who guide the students and explain the programmes broad- 
cast or shown on the video. Intensive coaching in different subjects 
during sumrer schools held in /Vpril and May is also planned. 
Throughout the year students may take advantage of seminars and 
ad hoc lectures by teachers from outside the University. 

Non-formal education. India has launched a massive non-fCf mal 
education scheme to help students whose income-generating activities 
interfere with their education. At the primary level, a project named 
Comprehensive Access to Primary Education (CAPE) has been 
developeo, ,^hich seeks to non-formalize teaching in terms of content 
p -i methodology. An Open School has also been started for learners 
a. the^condary level. Various distance learning techniques are being 
experimented with in both of these programmes. 

Both radio and television have been tested for che instructi'^n of 
adult learners. The SITE project made available evening programmes 
for adult education and community development. Rural radio 
forums to teach agriculture, health, literacy, education and other 
aspects of social development were established on a pilot basis in the 
1950s, but have not been widely expanded. 

Teacher education. Four regional colleges o^ education have 
been conducting summer school-cum-correspondence courses for in- 
service teachers since 1966. Working secondary and primary school 
teachers who h-ive not received teacher training are able to earn their 
Bachelor of Education degree througn a combination of cor^'espon- 
dence instruction, two-month summer sessions of intensive instruc- 
tion on campus, and practice teaching. Imi. mediately after complet- 
ing the second summer session, candidates sit for the B.Ed, examina- 
tion. 47 
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For the correspondence section of the course, each trainee is 
put under a guide. The guides provide adv ice on the study of various 
syllabus topics, suggest collateral reading and correct the response 
sheets submitted by the trainees. Each candidate is also exp'^'^ted to 
complete a number of fiel J assignments. These include actton 
research relating to classroom problems, preparation of objective 
tests and a survey of any aspeci of a school or community. 

Indonesia 

As a result of Indonesia'^ geography, transportation and com- 
munication problems slow down the development of education. 
T! ere are many school-age children who still cannot attend school, 
there is a severe shortage of trained teachers. Distance education 
offers ways to overcome these problems that cannot be met using 
traditional approaches. 

Primary, ^arnong (Fendldikan Anak Oleh Masyarakat, Orangtua 
dan Guru, or Instructional Management by Parents, Community and 
Teachers) schools have bee-'i developed in Indonesia to provide pri- 
mary education in an informal way for those who cannot go to 
ordinary schools reqularly. The delivery systems are therefore creat- 
ed mainly for primary school drop-outs, or school-age children in 
sparsely populated areas where cheie are insufficient schools and 
teachers. Pamong self-instructional materials wer^ used at the 
national level beginning in 1984. 

The use of printed self-instructional materials in the Famong 
system makes the learning process flexible in terms of time and place 
of learning. There are four different models within the Pamong sys- 
tem, described below. 

1. The Community Learning Centre model is a total modifica- 
tion of the regular primary school. It uses self-instructional materials, 
individual/group learning, and peer tutors. The teacher is assigned 
the role of manager of instruction. The Pamong school functions as 
a 'mother school' for Learning Posts, which are school extensions in 
private homes. 

2. The Small School model is one applied in sparsely populated 
areas. In this case there are usually three teaclier.s in charge of up to 
75 students, distributed unevenly in six classes. While the teacher 
works with the lower classes, the grade IV, V or VI students are 
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assigned self-instructional materials - Pamong modules - as individ- 
uate or in groups. 

3. The Primary School model differs from the Community 
Learning Centre in that the formal school is not modified into a 
Pamong school. It remains a conventional school, but at the same 
time functions as the 'mother school' for se'eral Learning Posts. 

4. The Kejar-Patjar model, or the Learning Group-Learning Post 
model, is an integrated non-formal and formal system. It provides 
basic literacy and numeracy sk''ls, combined with functional learn- 
ing geared towards rural life. After finishing 20 learning packages, 
which normally, takes one or two years, the students may take a 
primary school equivalency exam. A diploma allows them to go on 
to secondary school. 

Secondary. The Open 'unior High School provides instruction 
through programmed printed materials, audio cassettes, slides and 
radio. Each Open Junior High is attached to a regular junior high 
school, which becomes the base school. The head of the Open Junior 
Hiqh is the heed of the base school. 

1 he curriculun of the Open Junior high is the same as the curri- 
culum of the regular junior high school. The students study in places 
called Centres of Learning Activities, where they are supervispd by a 
tutor. Each tutor has approximately 5 to 20 students. He does not 
teach in the classroom, but facilitates learning events by organizing 
learning groups, motivating the students, preparing itiodules, raJio 
receivers, cassette players and slide projectors as needed. Once a 
week the students come to the base school for face-to-face instrur 
tion with teachers at the regular school. 

Open university. As the curient university system is no longer 
ab': to meet the increasing demand for higher education, an open 
university is new 1 ^ing developed. Its of-Icial opening was due in 
Icte 1984. By tr.e end of 1988, it i^. Iar;ned that some 150,000 
students will be accommodated by the new system. Cources of study 
will include a programme to t.^grade university teachers and a 
diploma programme for secondary school teachers. Thr third pro- 
gramme will be fo*- post-graduate studies in Public Administration; 
EBusiness Administration; Economics and Development Studies; and 
Applied Statistics. Eventually the university vyvill have five faculties: 
Teacher Training and Educational Sciences, Social and Political 
Sciences, Economics, Mathematics and Science, and Agriculture. 
O 49 
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The teaching methods adopted by the Ooen University will 
allow students to increase their capability for self-study as well 3S 
group study. In line with the credit system, a student will be 
required to take a number o^ module-packages. Tutors and assistants 
will be provided to assist students individually or in groups. 

Instruction will be managed and administered by regiona' 
offices affiliated with local universities. These offices will register 
students, distribute learning materials, administer tests, train counsel- 
lors and assistants, and provide assistance to the sub-branches — the 
nearest resource centre to the students. Methods of teaching will 
include the use of printed materials, face-to-face interaction with 
tutors (directly or indirectly via the satellite communications sys- 
tem), radio and television programmes, and laboratory and field 
work. 

At the central office in Jakarta, the staff wili develop learning 
packages using a variety of media, and organize guidance snd counsel- 
ling services as well. 

Teacher education. To overcome Indonesia's shortage of 
teachers, the government has had to start a crash programme to re- 
cruit teachers without qualifications. In-service training for teachers 
is therefore a must. The principal device used for in-service educ" 
tion is radio, as it tits the country's current stage of developmeru. 
Radio is inexpensive and educationally effective; and it has already 
become an accepteci part of the naMon's culture. 

Printed materials are, of course, used to supplement the radio 
instruction. 

The Ec^ icational Radio Broadcasting System is run by the 
Cenire of Technology and Communication of Education and Culture. 
This Centre is responsible for planning, facilitating, and distributing 
programmes. In 1971 the training of personnel began, along with re- 
search on audience, hardware and management. Then between 1974 
and 1 976 the project went into its experimental stage, with the devel- 
opment of curriculum, scripts, tapes and test broadcasting. In 1977 
the dissemination of these materials began, and since th^n efforts 
have been made to implement in-service teacher training or» a wider 
basis. The .supervision of teacheis using these programmes ib the 
nsponsihility of headmasters and supervisors. It can be difficult to 
supervise teachers in remote areas, however. 
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Primary and secondary. Distance education has existed for 
some time in Malaysia, in the form of correspond^ence courses run by 
private enterprises. In the government education service, though, 
distance teaching per is not deemed necessary at tne primary and 
secondary levels. Around 98 per cent of the population enters pri- 
mary schools, and the drop-out rate is fairly low at 10 per cent. 

In these circumstances educational television a\ radio become 
supportive services to form^^l teaching. 

Distance education is basically the preserve of the Educational 
Media Service Division (EMS) in the Mmistrv of Education. When it 
was established in 1972, the Division incorporacsd an educational 
radio section and an audio visual aids section with a nevly formed 
educational television section. 

The objectives of the EMS include the followirg: 

1. To strengthen the national education system by reducing 
imbalances and improving educational opportunities in rural 
schools which are handicapped for lack of qualified staff 
and equipment, 

2. To improve the quality of education by demonstrating good 
teaching methods; 

3. To improve survival rates at all levels by motivating pupils 
through interesting programme materials using judio-visual 
techniques; 

4. To assist in teaching subject areas where trained teachers are 
in short supply, e.g., science, mathematics, technical and 
vocational subjects; and 

5. To promote civic consciousness at both the primary and the 
secondary level and the use of Bahasa Malaysia. 

The EMS is responsiole for the preparation, production and 
dissemination of teaching materials and programmes. The educa- 
tional radio and IV programmes are meant to complement and 
supplement the teachers' work in the classroom. When the educa- 
tional TV section was established it could produce only six series of 
programmes. (There are 19 programmes in a series). Since then new 
series have been added each year. 
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Now there are 30 series, covering Bahasa Malaysia, English 
langiiage, mathematics, history, civics and current affairs for primary 
schools; science, mathematics, commerce and civics for lower second- 
ary schools; and physics, biology and chemistry for Form VI 
students. The TV programmes are telecast by Radio-Television 
Malaysia from 7.50 a.m. to 1 .00 p.m., with repeat telecasts from 1 .35 
p.m. to 5.15 p.m. on Channel 1 on Mondays to Tuesdays and on 
Channel 2 on Wednesdays to Thursdays. 

Educational radio programmes are broadcast in three languages 
using three networks. There are 77 series of programmes broadcast 
each week from 9.00 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., with repeats in the after- 
noon. 

The programmes produced for Standard I up to Form VI cover 
languages (Bahasa Malaysia, English, Chinese, Tamil), Islamic religious 
knowleHqe, songs and music, geography, history, civics, economics, 
general paper, and Malay literature. The educational radio units m 
Sabah and Sarawak produce and broadcast their own programmes. 

The EMS has also purchased for distribution to primary and 
secondary schools 5,500 TV sets and 2,500 generators in Peninsular 
Malaysia; 900 TV sets with 712 generators for Sabah, as well as 1 ,225 
TV sets and 900 genei^ators for Sarawak. Schools have also been 
supplied with radio cassette recorders. The telecast/broadcast time- 
tables, subject titles and teachers' notes are handled by a printing 
unit. They are sent to schools before the beginning of the school 
vear in January. 

Tertiary. Government-sponsored distance education at the 
university level is at present limited to the off-campus academic pro- 
gramme of the University of Science in Penang. The programme was 
started in 1971 in the School of Humanities and the School of Com- 
parative Social Sciences. The School of Physics and Mathematics 
joined the Programme in 1973, followed by the School of Chemical 
Sciences and School of Biological Sciences in 1974. The Language 
Unit also offers courses in Bahasa Malaysia and Linguistics, 

The courses that are offered are of the same standard as those 
for full-time students, although the teaching methods are different. 
Currently t!iere are 140 courses offere taught by 151 lecturers. On 
completing the Programme successfully, f tudents receive the Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Social Sciences or the Bachelor of Science 
degree. _^ 
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In order to graduate, students must accumulate a total of 120 
units. About two-thirds of these units have to be earned off-campus 
within a minimum period of four years and a maximum of eight 
years. Students must pav 40 per cent of the total examinations sat. 
If they loll they are put on probation. To complete the programme, 
they must spend their last year doing full-time study on campus. 

From an initial intake of 100 students, the Off-campus Pro- 
gramme has grown to about 900 students, which is 20 per cent of the 
total enrolment of the University. The success rate of off-campus 
students is high, as admission requirements are the same as for on- 
campus students. Of the first group of students enrolled in 1976, 65 
per cent completed their courses successfully. 

Off-campus instruction is done mainly through printed mater- 
ials, which are sent out in four batches during the year. For certain 
courses audio cassettes are provided. Slides are also available at 
regional learning centres. Only courses in the humanities and social 
sciences use radio - broadcasts are limited to 30 minutes weekly. 

At the regional centres first year students attend weekend 
tutorials conduced by part-time lecturers. An assessment of assign- 
ments completed for tutorials is weighted at between 10 and 30 per 
cent of the student's performance for the year. A three-week com- 
pulsor/ coai^e, normally held in November, gives students and 
teochers an ooportunity to meet. During this time students' 
academic problems are dealt with and their progress appraised. 

A library service is also organized for the off-campus students. 
Books for the humanities and social sciences are sent to eleven 
regional libraries, located in local public libraries. In addition, 
students can make 'jse of the postal loan service of the University 
Library. 

Non-formal education. The Ministry oi Information in Malaysia 
produces TV and radio programmes of general interest on topics such 
as agriculture, housecraft, and Islamic knowledge. 

Teacher education. Between 1958 and 1965 Malaysia organized 
correspondence training for primary school teachers. This program- 
me has ended, however, because there are now enough teacher train- 
ing colleges and upgrading is done during school vacations. 
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Training of distance education personnel. Training for teachers 
involved in media teaching takes the following forms. 

1. Qualified teache'^s ?re sent for in-service training for one yeer 
at the Specialist Teacher Training College. Their course is 
devoted to in-depth study of library management, media 
technology and related subjects. 

2. Graduates teaching at the secondary level can take a one year 
in-service course at the University of Science in Penang. 
Graduates of this course receive a Diploma in Educational 
Technology. 

3. In four Malaysian states, Educational Resource Centres have 
been created to encourage interaction among teachers and 
suggestions for the improvement of education. Teachers are 
also exposed to the management of technology. 

Finally, Educationo. TV staff are trying lO make programmes 
more interesting. Trainees have been sent lo study animation in 
Japan and the United Kingdom; others are trained locally at the 
National Broadcasting Training Centre. 



Maldives 

There is not yet an established system of distance learning in 
the Maldives, but some distance learning activities do exist for formal 
as well as non-formal education. And given the fact that the popula- 
tion of about 1 72,000 is scattered among 200 islands, there are plans 
to put distance education on a firmer footing in the future. At the 
moment a series of radio programmes on the teaching of English for 
grades I and II is broadcast every school day. These programnjes are 
intended for pupils on remote islands who do not have access to pro- 
per instruction. Radio 'Haveer', a daily programme, instructs the 
general public on fisheries, agriculture, health, history and tradition. 
Programmes are also broadcast on environmental studies, and to up- 
grade in-service teachers. 

Some programmes that may be developed in the future are the 
following. 

1. Support for in-service teachers, who need upgrading in con- 
tent knowledge and pedagogy; 

2. Raising the vocational standard of government employees; 
and ^ 
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3. Using individual learning packages in areas such as English 
language teaching and management. 

If a distance learning system can be established using two-way 
radio, the Atoll Education Centres will play a major role in its opera- 
tion. These centres are \ -^ded by headmasters who serve both as 
principals and as the key educators. Therefore, they will need train- 
ing in radio conferencing in the future. The supporting staff of script 
writers, broadcasters and technicians will also need relevant training. 

Nepal 

Teacher education. Nepal, a mountainous country where one- 
third of the districts are officially dec'ared remote areas, is an 
obvious place for the development of distance education. Moreover, 
a boom in school enrolments since the 1950s means that the number 
of teachers has had to be rapidly increased. There are now over 
32,000 primary school teachers, of whom almost 21,000 are un- 
trained. Clearly, one of the limiting factors in improving the per- 
formance of existing schools and in further expanding f.ducational 
facilities is the shortage of trained primary school teachers. 

The Government of Nepal, recognizing the potential of teacher 
training by radio, began working with USAID m 1972 to develop a 
plan. In 1978, then, a project known as Radio Education Teacher 
Training Programme (RETTP) was launched with technical assistance 
from Southern Illinois University in the United States. The project 
has been a joint venture of the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
the Radio Nepal section of the Ministry of Communication and the 
Institute of Education. 

The main objective of the RETTP was to develop and test a 
training programme for untrained, rural primary school teachers, 
which would use the medium of radio reinforced by written self- 
instructton materials and periodic workshops. The programme had 
to meet basic certificate standards. 

A suoply of over 25,000 radios was made available — each 
teacher enrolled is loaned a nine volt radio set along with a supply of 
batteries for the year of training. 

The curriculum stresses the skills and attitudes required to teach 
pupils in the first three primary grades. In addition it covers topics 
which enable the rural teacher to function more effectively as an 
innovator and change agent in her commi nity. 
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The basic pattern of each one-hour broadcast consists of two 
20 minute sections covering a given content area, separated by a 20 
minute session of a mori informal nature including music, and ques- 
tions and answers based on letters received. Non-formal sessions for 
adult listeners in health, agriculture and current events are also broad- 
cast. Each enrolled listener is expected to read a related lesson from 
the self-instruction book in addition to listening to the hour-long 
programme. The entire course requires about cwo hours of work per 
day, five days a week four approxi nately ten months. 

Over 1,000 teachers wf 8 enrolled fc the first full-year pro- 
gramme in 1981-1982. By the end c' that year all radio scripts had 
been recorded and all printed materials had been delivered to the 69 
districts involved. The current plan is to repeat the programme each 
year until approximately 6,000 untrained primary school teachers 
have bsen trained. Future programmes will be developed for lower 
secondary teachers (grades VI and VII). 

Teachers who have participated in the RETTP feel that chey are 
teaching better and with greater confidence as a result of the pro- 
gramme. 

With RETTP and other distance education programmes under 
production in Nepal, there is a need to develop training programmes 
for module and script writers. Training is also needed for field super- 
visors so tha' r*'stance education can be optimally utilized 

New Zealand 

Distance education is well-established in New Zealand and is 
fully integrated with the format system. The rural farm economy is 
the key to the country's prosperity — this may account for the 
nations! concern that children and others in remote places not be 
educationally disadvantaged. Today New Zealand oossesses a com- 
prehensive stt of distance learning mstitutions which together consti- 
tute an entire, counterpart education system. 

Primary and secondary. For school children at all levels, the 
New Zealand Correspondence School (NZCS) has provided education 
since 1922. Originally the School catered only to children in remote 
areas or those who were unable to attend school because of a phy- 
sical handicap. At present a large portion of the 9,000 school-age 
students enrolled are in ordinary schools, but taking special subjects 
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from NZCS, for which their school: lack teachers. Approximately 
1 1 ,000 adults who are resuming studies after leaving school early are 
also enrolled. 

The staff are trained teachers recruited from the schools, inclu- 
ding a few whom deafness or other disabilities prevent from teaching 
face-to-face. They are expected to provide personal tuition for chil- 
dren and to help write and renew teaching maibi.als. Although 
written materials are the main teaching resource, cassette tapes and 
regular radio broadcasts supplement them. Radio programmes are 
transmitted by national and local stations for 20 minutes every week- 
day morning juring the school year. As radio reception is sometimes 
poor in isolated areas and since some students reside overseas, broad- 
casts are not a compulsory poit of any course, but are seen as a 
valuable source of motivation. Some television progrjmmes have 
recently been produced and video cassettes are now being used. Al- 
though regional support services are limited, telephone contact is 
used whenever necessar/. Textbooks are issued free to full-time 
school-age children and library books can also be supplied. 

Tertiary. University distance education is provided by Massey 
University's Centre for University Extramural Studies (CUES). 
Massey, with around 5,000 interna! students, has a wide range of 
degrees and diplomas, some but not all of which are offered extra- 
murally. The main method of distance instruction is correspon- 
dence, including audio-cassettes, but each course requires a short on- 
campus or off -campus contact period when students meei icademic 
staff. Radio and television are not used, mainly because riany 
courses have too few students to warrant airtime. Regional support, 
especial'y in Education cour*-es, is providea by off-campus tutors 
who are members of the Faculty of Education. Other regional tutors 
are rare, but the Students' Association does provide advice and feed- 
back and organizes study groups. 

In the early days of extramural teaching, most of the students 
were teachers. As the range of courses has expanded, however, so 
has the clientele; and so has the number of stud*^nts whose occupa- 
tion makes internal study difficult. CUES now has many students 
engaged mid-career studies in nursing, business, social work, food 
technology and various other fields. There are also increa ig num- 
bers of women seeking a second chance for study that they may not 
have been able to pursue earlier in life. 
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Admission to university in New Zealand is normally achieved 
through school reconnmendation or oy pubhc examination. After 
the age of 21, however, candidcies can apply to the CUES for 
Provisional or Special Admission, citing some alternative study or 
experience in support of their cases. At Massey University, candi- 
dates over 25 may now be admitted on the basis of maturity alone. 
Today there are many distance students scattered througi^. the Jouth- 
west Pacific and farther afield. 

Non-formal education. Alongside the distance education insti- 
tutions of the fornr.j! system are several non-formal programmes. 
The Continuing Education Unit of Radio New Zealand b''oadcasts 
programmes in short ser-'^ on matters of public interest, the Workers 
Educational Association - Trade Union Postal Education Service 
provides courses in basic educational skills for early school leavers, as 
well as cours'=>s on labour educaticn. The Extension Department of 
Otago University operates a provincial outreach programme of 
studies using telephone tutorials. 

Technical education. New Zealand's largest distance education 
institution is the Technical Correspondence Institute (NZTCI), with 
a current enrolment of around 35,000. In addition to New Zealand 
students, it is open to overseas students in countries where the New 
Zealand Foreign Aid Programme applies and to private overseas 
students. Approximately one-quarter ^f the students are studying at 
cra't level (mainly apprentices) for technician courses, one-quarter 
are studying for professional qualifications and the remainder for 
various qualifications at sub-professional level. Nearly all courses are 
aimed at national qualifications issued by such bodies as the Author- 
ity foi Advanced Vocational Awards, the Institution of Engineers, 
the Society of Accountants, the Law Society and ot.iers. 

Printed material is the main method of instruction. Each sub- 
ject is covered by eight to 14 printed assignments which are com- 
plete expositions in themselves. Textbooks are required only for 
supplementary reading as such texts tend to become outdated quick- 
ly. The whole system is based on individual instruction at the pace 
of each student. The average student studies two to four subjects at 
a time. 

Printed assignments are supplemented by other media. 
Students of many courses are required to complete laboratory 
courses or block courses in practical work each year. Most of this is 
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handled by directing the student to a practical course at one of ^he 
regional class-contact institutes, oi 'n the case of technician or pro 
fessional students, at the Central Institute of Technology. 

All students who arc cjrrentiy employed are. of course, doing 
practical work daily in ther employment. Some of them are 
required to r,omolete assignment projects at their workplace (e.g. 
jewellery apprentices), while in other cases larger firms themselves 
supplement correspondence teaching. 

Little use has been made of radio or V support programmes as 
the number of students involved m each specialist subject is relatively 
small. Video cassette instructional tapes have been produced m th-^ 
Institute and increased use of s^jch tapes is planned. 

Teacher education. The Advanced Stnclies' for Teachers Unit 
(ASTU) pro\ 'des in-serv're correspondence courses for some untrain- 
ed teachers seeking initial qualification, as well as for tralr:'^:i teachers 
working towards the New Zealand Department c Educatio Oip- 
loma in Teac hing. The ASTU is now located within a teachers 
college nea Massey University. I too, relies on correspondence 
material (including audio cassettes) prepa^'ed by external contract 
writers in accordance with set guidelines. Su.")port services for 
students are available from local teaciiers collog^*^ otudents are 
close enough. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan, as mentioned in the introduction, has acute problems 
in delivering education to 'ts growing population. The inability of 
the formal system to provide the necessary skills lO the masses of 
people is now being acknowledged by the policy makers and plan- 
ners. Thi«5 :ituation has, therefore, prompted serious experimenta- 
tion with other approaches. Distance education through correspcn- 
dencp radio, TV, tutorial sessions and other techniques, has been 
considered as a possible alternative. 

Open university. Pakistan's first substantial effort m distance 
education has been at the tertiary level. This culminated in the 
founding of Allama Iqbai Open University (AlOU) 11 years ago. The 
decision to start an open university wao prompted by the need for a 
cost-effective way to provide education to large numbers of adu^t: 
The AlOU multi-media system is designed to reduce social inequali- 
ties in e-^'ucation, make education available to those who have not 
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been able to take advantage of formal institutions, and 10 help adults 
integrate their occupational and educational activities. The target 
groups of the University include in-service personnel (mainly 
teachers), housewu^o and other working adults. Current enrolment 
is approximately 65,000 and admission is totally open. 

AlOU uses a three-tiered system with a <"entral headquarters, 
L.n regional study centres, and 150 local study centres. The regional 
centres provide technical and library services, as well as laboratory. 
wL'kshop and other training facilities which cannot be provided in 
each local study centre. Each regional centre supervises the tutors at 
the local level. 

The local study centres are staffed by part-time ^^Tipjoyees. 
During a typical semester, about 1,000 part-time tutori conduct 
tutorial/practical sessions covering the requirements of the 65 
courses offered by the University. At present, one tutor per study 
centre is assigned to each course of study. The tutors usually cone 
fro'n the institution »n which the study centre is located. Approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of the students make use of study centres. The 
centres are now being equippvod with radio arid television sets, as well 
as audio cassettes. All the relevant course materials may also be 
found there. 

The University, on average, prodjuces, develops and records 
about 300 radio programmes and 75 television programmes each 
semester. These are prepared by course co-oruinators in collabora- 
tion with technical staff. The Pakistan Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Pakistan Television Corporation offer their sewiCx^s tO the Un.ver- 
sity at subsidized rates. 

Teacher education. Aliama Iqbal Open University offers a wide 
foiige of courses in education. These include the following. 

1. Primary Teachers' Orientation Course, 

2. Primary Teachers' Certificate. 
3 Certificate of Teaching; 

4. M.A. (Educational Planning and Management), 

5. Post-graduate Dipio na in English Language Teaching, anu 

6. ntermediate and B.A. level courses in Education. 

Out of the spectrum listed above, the Primary Teachers' Orien- 
tdjon Course is the largest .:)rogramme. By 1981 about 6!3,000 
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primary teachers had been oriented this way. The Primary Teachers' 
Certificate is designed for the training of in-service matriculate 
teachers, while the Certificate of Teaching is a new course offered for 
middle-level, untrained teachers. 

The M.A. in Educational Planning and Management is the most 
advanced programme offered by the University, and comprises eight 
courses and a research prOj'ect. Around 500 key personnel including 
headmasters, district education officers, supervisors of primary 
schools and teacher educators of various levels, are enrolled in this 
programme. AlOU aLo offers intermediate and B.A. level courses in 
Education, which provide the student the basic theoretical knowl- 
edge about the oubject. 

Training oi distance education personnel. Allama Iqbal has not 
yet developed a comprehensive training programme for personnel in 
distance education. The University does, however, follow certain 
techniques to orientate these people to their work. In addition to 
induction sessions and briefings, new personnel ruay ba placed in 
inter .iship with a senicr counterpart. Tutors' guides are prepared by 
the course co-ordinator, which cover methods of evaluating students 
and ways to maintain uniformit\/ of standards. AlOU staff are also 
sometimes sent abroad for Training, mainly in the United Kingdom. 

Papua New Guinea 

Secondary. The College of External Studies (COES) hac been 
providing secondary level education on a correspondence basis since 
1956 in ipua New Guinea. Originally it was conceived as a means 
by w^ ' * wc< king public servants with little education could upgrade 
their qualifications. At the beginning the College did not enjoy high 
status, since co'.dspondfjnce education v^as considered a poor substi- 
tute for classroom teaching. Until 1964 the College used courses 
prepared in Queensland, Austtdlia. 

Although the College had existed in one form or another for 
over 27 years, its ;un':tions were not properly defined until the 
1980s. In 1981 the Committee of Standards stated that the 'purpose 
of the COES is to provide a continuing system of education, alter- 
native tJ that of the formal school system, for those who, for one 
reason or another, have been unable to pursue the latter'. The 
College Handbook of 19B2 states the College's aim this way: 'to pro- 
vide an education for those people who are unable to continue their 
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studies through the formal system. To provide a means whereby 
without leaving the work-force, men and women can study and up- 
grade their qualifications'. 

At present the College offers courses to more than 9,000 
students. These cover grades VII to X in the following subjects: 
English, mathematics, social science, commerce, science, environ- 
mental studies, and neighbouring countries. As in the formal school 
system, the final statement of achievement is the School Certificate. 

Results are based 50 per cent on teachers' assessments, summed 
up over four years, and 50 per cent on the National Examination in 
the four core subjects: English, mathematics, science, and secondary 
science. 

The COES now has 23 professional staff members, whose pur- 
pose is to produce course materials. The college also has 4P ancillary 
Stan v.'lio provide various support services. The use of media other 
then print is as yet little developed, but a weekly programme in 
E iglish is broadcast. Audio cassettes are coming into use, and it is 
hoped that more work can be done on inis programme. 

In 1983 the College took an important step by setting up 18 
piC .'icial centres. Another is planned for the country's nineteenin 
and final province. The new centras have created a need for training 
however, of the newly appointed centre co-ordinator<5 !n addition 
tc the provincial centres, there are approximately 70 registered study 
centres throughout the country, run by qualified secondary teachers. 

Research and evaluation have not yet oeb^ organized in a co- 
ordinated way. These functions have be3n left to the subject depart- 
ments and the Deputy for curriculum. 

Philippines 

The Philippines uses distance learning to deliver education to 
out-of-school youth and adults. Among the steps taken to encourage 
distance learners are the relaxation of entry requirements, attendance 
or residence conditions for courses, and the adoption of a flexible 
approach towards pace of study and examination procedures. Dis- 
tance education is used at three levels: secondary, teacher education 
and non- formal education. 

Secondary. The main objective at the secondary level is to help 
elementary school graduates who have had no opportunity to enter 
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high school to return to the mainstream of formal education. This 
programme is called the Distance Learning Delivery System and was 
launched in 1983. It began with 13 pilot centres in the 13 educa- 
tional regions of the country. The initial stage consisted of the pro- 
duction of materials, training of tutors and conferences on imple- 
mentation. Nine modules have been written, tes+ed, and finally pro- 
duced ir> large quantities. The system will be impleinented on a small 
scale at first, while additional staff are being trained. 

Non-formal education. Distance education is used in the non- 
formal sector by the Philippines University of Life The University 
conducts programmes for adults and out-of-school youth on food 
production, energy conservation, and entrepreneurship. Instruction 
Is carried out through modules developed by subject experts. 

Another project which falls under non-formal education is the 
'Self-Learninq Integrated Modules for Mothers' (SLIMVI). The 
SLIMM project wa^ developed to help mothers realize t» , potential 
of their re-schoolers and to prepare them for grade I. So far field 
testing of SI IMM :.^ong a sample of mothers from four villages 
shows that those who use the modules are as effective 'n teaching 
their pre-schoolers as mothers who are trained teachers. 

Teacher education. The teacher education aspect of distance 
learning is being implemented by the Baguio Vacation National 
School, an in-service training institution run by the Ministry of 
Education, Culture and Sports. The programme, called Continuing 
Education of Teachers (CET) hai been developed by the Educational 
Communications Office of the Educe jonal Projects Implementation 
Task Force. 

Several subjects, all part of the graduate school curriculum, are 
covered by Ct " These include Current Educational Trends, Teach- 
ing English as a Second Language, Pilipino and the Teaching of Social 
Studies. Audio cassettes, printed materials and forums conducted by 
the course facilitators are the methods of instruction used. 

L the southern island of Mindanao, there is another program- 
me for teacher education known as the University of Mindanao on 
the Air (UM Air). The University graduate school launched this pro- 
gramme to enable teachers in remote areas to obtain a Master's De- 
gree at minimum expense, UM Air utilizes the radio stations owned 
and operated by the university b/oadcasting network. Stations are 
located in Davao City and in Cotabato City. Packaged library 
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materials are distributed to these centres. Students enrolled in the 
course must spend an orientation day on the mam university campus 
to receive course materials and meet the tutoi s. Materials distributed 
on campus include a broadcast schedule, the course syllabus, 
modules, problems to be completed and puide questions to be com- 
pleted in student workbooks. Following this session, students must 
return to the campus for mid-term and final examinations. To main- 
tain academic standards, the distance Master's programme uses the 
same syllabus and examinations as ai? used for on-campus students. 

Training distance education personnel. Workshops are held to 
acquaint curriculum writers vvith the philosophy of distance educa- 
tion. Writers aje then Introduced to the guidelines which ensure 
that materials produced are consistent with the cur'iculum of the 
formal system. 

The training of managers for distar e education emphasizes 
practical matters such as enrolment procedures, collection of fees, 
storage and retrieval o^ materials, record keeping and accountability 
rules. Tutors, on the other hand are trained in the more substantive 
aspects of th^ system* screening applicants, teaching, evaluation 
techniques, use of supDiementary materials, and how to interact with 
students with learning problems. In most cases training is done at 
the national level. 

Republic of Korea 

"^hree important distance education systems exist in Korea: 
radio t ^adcasting for elementary schools, radio and correspondence 
courses L.. he high school level, and a tertiary level air and correspon- 
dence university. 

Primary. In 1972 a plan for educational broadcasting was devel- 
oped as part of a reform in the elementary and middle schools. The 
government established a broadcasting system that included radio 
and television, within the Korean Educational Development Insti- 
ture. Radio broadcasts for elementary schools began in 1974. 

The radio programmes are produced for aM six grades of pri- 
mary school, With the programme content divided among instruc- 
tional and supplementary material, general education, teachers' and 
parents' programmes and educational news. Programmes range from 
15 to 30 minutes in length and are broadcast over a period of threp 
hours each day. Approximately 3,000 programmes are produced 
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annually. The Korean Educational Development Institute produces 
radio programmes, programme guides and teachers' guides. The pro- 
gramme guides and teachers' guides are sent to ail elementary schools 
located within the signal receiving zone. 

Radio broadcasting is used more in rural areas than m cities and 
towns. Some remote areas are, 'n fact, heavily dependent on broad- 
casts. The way the programmes are used varies Trom school to 
school. Some use taped programmes; others use them as they are 
broadcast, while others use their amplifier system so that an entire 
grade may listen to a programme at the same time. Teachers report 
that radio instruction helps promote student ability in self-directed 
learning, classroom discussion, and listening and note-taking. Radio 
car also make a strong contribution to creative writing and music 
instruction. 

Secondary. An Air and Correspondence High School (ACHS) 
was founded in 1974 +o serve the youth population who, for econo- 
mic reasons, cannot attend formal school. Now a system of 48 high 
schools, the ACHS has 35,000 students enrolled. About 75 per cent 
of ACHS studen s work, and their econom'C status is low. Instruc- 
tion is largely through self-learning and radio. The students receive 
textbooks, a guidebook for radio .nstruction and monthly self-learn- 
ing modules. 

Each Air and Correspondence High School is annexed to a 
regular nigh school to make use of existing facilities and personnel at 
low cost. The students attend their nearby school everv other 
Sunday; regular high school teachers provide instruction for extra 
pay. 

Teitiary. The Korean Air and Correspondence University (KCU) 
was founded in 1972 as a two-year junior college. Its founding was 
partly the resuit of political expediency: large numbers of students 
were being turned away from university, due to failure in the highly 
competitive entrance examination. The KCU, thus, came into being 
as 5 way of pacifying these aisgruntled students. Given its back- 
ground, the KCU still suffers from the stigma of being second-best, 
and has yet to be recognized as a full-fledged un-versity. It is super- 
vised by a section of the Bureau of Non-formal and Vocational 
Education. But instead of being 'an institution for ihe drop-outs 
frcm the university entrance examination', the KCU's founders 
would prefer to define it as 'an educational institution for adults who 
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are deprived by f»nancia' and other reasons of the opportunity to 
receive higher education'. As part of a system of hfe-long education, 
the KCU is designed, m fact, to improve national educational stand- 
ards and to produce trained manpower for the development of the 
country. 

As of March 1983, KCU had ten departments offering five-year 
university courses and one junior college course (Early Childhood 
Education). The student population nov^/ amounts to approximately 
120,000. Candidates for admission are selected by a computer 
lottery from among the graduates of high schools and those who are 
recognized as having earned equivalent qualifications. The candi- 
dates' high school academic records are taken :nto account, as are the 
results of a qualifying examination. During the past ten years only 
30.74 per cent of candidates have been admitted. During the same 
period, 33,800 students successfully completed the prescribed course 
of study, or 29.9 per cent of the total admitted. 1 ne high drop-out 
rate may reflect the high standard of teaching that has been main- 
tained. Five per cent of total adm.ssions are reserved for students 
seconded by government agencies. So far only elementary school 
teachers have taken advantage of this opportunity. 

The curriculum is dividea into general education and specializa- 
tion. The minimum requirement fcr graduation is set at 140 credit 
points. A B.A. student expected fm'sh in five years. One credit 
point at KCU represents individual study of textbooks, listening in to 
four radio lectures, plus 16 days' attendance at lectures each year. 
In addition, students are expected to present three term papers per 
semester, to make use of lectures printed in the KCU newspapers, and 
to utilize stu^; guides compiled by the teaching staff. Television 
lectures as yet are not offered, as no telecast time has been made 
available. The University is, however, beginning to produce its own 
video cassettes. 

One major problem the KCU now faces is the sudden and rapid 
increase in admission quotas. This threatens the quality of education 
and has swamped the 50 member faculty with papers to mark. Use 
of computers alone will not be enough to evaluate each student's 
achievements. Supporting colleges in the provinces which take KCU 
students during summer nnd winter vacations are also finding the 
charge beyond their capabilities. 
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One possible solution may be to establish separate facilities of 
correspondence education in co-operating colleges and universities, 
and to give them the task of teaching and supervising the students. 
The KCU could then concentrate on the production and distribution 
Oi ^aching materials, production and transmission of radio and TV 
programmes, and production of other educationc dids. 

Sri Lanka 

Primary and secondary. Sri Lanka's system of universal free 
education, compulsory up to grade X, means that there has been little 
need to use distance education at the school level. Some private 
organizat '*ns have offered correspondence courses to school leavers 
preparing for public examinations, but this has been without any 
government sanction or evaluation. In addition to the correspon- 
dence courses offered by the private sector, theie is a programme of 
distance teaching directed primarily at the senior secondary level. 
This uses television to teach certain specialized subjects such as 
mathematics and science. Each lesson is 20 minutes long and is tele- 
cast in both Sinhala and Tamil languages between 9.45 and 11.30 
a.m. Schools are supplied with colour television sets and guide hooks 
for teachers are sent well in advance of the programmes, so that 
students can be prepared for the lesson. 

Radio broadcasts of lessons in social studies, science ond English 
are produced by the Schools Service of the Sn Lanka Broadcasting 
Corporation. These transmissions are aimed particularly at 0 Level 
students. Programmes are broadcast on week days, both morning and 
afternoon, for 1 5 or 20 minutes eacli. 

Open university. Sri Lanka':> system of universal education 
yearly produces students with more and more schooling, as well as 
enhanced career expectations. But only two pp*' cent of this number 
can enter university - the others must seek a.iernative vocational 
and technical training. It was to fill this need that the Open Univer- 
sity was started in 1980. Initially, it concentrated on Diploma and 
Ceitificate courses in Mathematics, Science, Management Studies, 
Electronics and Telecommunication Technology and other speciali- 
ties. There are novv' around 18,000 students enrolled. A number of 
new courses, in Food Science and Technology, Entrepreneaurship 
and languages, for example, are being formulated. Foundation 
courses are provided for students v/ho do not have adequate knowl- 
edge to pursue tertiary level courses. 
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Instruction is via printed material and weekend and vacation 
contact sessions which use radio and television. Course duration 
varies from six months to three years. Lessons are oriented on the 
lines of the Open University in the United Kingdom. 

Teacher education. The newest use of distance education in Sn 
Lanka is m teacher education. There has been heavy recruitment of 
new teachers witn only 0 or A Level qualifications in recent vears; 
thus, of the 140,000 working teachers in the school system, around 
35,000 have no professional training. 

The main objective of the distance programme is to provide 
training to the backhg of untrained teachers as quickly as possible. 
Several other objective's, however, are also envisaged. These are the 
training of teachers abk' to teach both mathematics and science at the 
secondary level; provision of recurrent in-service courses for teachers; 
implementation of courses for educational administrators and super- 
visory personnel; and the provision of supplementary educational 
material to the teachers. So far two courses have been launched: 
Elementary Education and the maths/science combined course. 
Several other cours^^s are in preparation. 

The programme is executed by the Distance Education Branch 
of the Ministry of Education. A Director of Education is ^n charge of 
the entire programme, which s being organized on a district basis, 
vyith a senior tutor and a number of field tutors appointed to each 
district. The roie of the tutor is to motivate, counsel, guide and 
evaluate the work of the student teachers. Teachers Centres have 
been set up for support purposes m each district. By ihe end of 
1985, 300 such centres should be set un. Their functions will be to, 

1 . Reinforce the self-learning activities of distance learners, 

2. Adopt measures and develop programmes to foster in the 
teachers a sense of commitment to work, and 

3. Fnable teachers to experiment with techniques and skills in 
harjd*'ng g'-oups and to share professional expertise. 

Study material covering an entire course in modular form is 
provided to the student teachers, Feedbdc is obtained through 
ass'onments submitted by the students. Study circles and contact 
sessions are organized at regular intervals. The delivery of modules 
to the student depends on his or her pace of progress, the distance 
education branch maintains progress charts^ for students. As 
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supplements to the modules s^uder.ts are supplied with audio and 
Video cassettes. 

Training distance education personnel. The personnel needed 
for distance education programmes have been identified and ara 
being trained for specific functions. These include registration of 
students, production of courses, examination work, layout, editing, 
printing, distribution, tutoring and evaluation of assignments. Three 
special handbooks — on course writing, layout, production and edit- 
ing, for tutors and correspondence teachers, and for administration — 
have been prepared and distributed. Distance education specialists 
funded by Swedish International Development Aid have collaborat- 
ed m this work. Training workshops of 60 hours duration each have 
also been organized for these personnel. Special emphasis ha? been 
placed on tramtng the course writers. 

An island-wide programme for teachers using distance education 
was due to start in 1983. Special courses were to be offered in ele- 
mentary education, secondary level maths and sciences and for 
university graduates earning the Diploma in Education. The total 
cost of the distance education project for 5,000 teachers was expect- 
ed to come to US$1 million, most of which was coming from 
Swedish funds. 

Thailand 

Primary and secondary. Thailand has concentrated on develop- 
ing educational radio as a supplement to school instruction, mainly 
at the primary level. Since 1958 the Ministry of Education has had 
radio programmes for schools, but until recently these broadcasts 
reached only a limited portion of the country. Although educational 
television was exper* nented with in the 1960s, most of the program- 
mes that were developer! have not survived. With World Bank advice 
and funding from the international Development Agency, in 1978- 
1979 the decision was made to develop a National Educational Radio 
Network (NERN) under the control of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. 

As part of this project. 4 Centre for Educational Technology 
(CET) was completed in 1982 whose mam function is to producp 
radio programmes for schools its up^to-date studios and equipment 
are also available for production of educational broadcasts by other 
groups, however. The CET gets 25^2 hours per week for its broad- 
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casts on the NERN, or 19.51 per cent of total network time. The 
Centre now has five studios, including one suitable for drama and 
another large encugh to accommodate the Bangkok Symphony 
Orchestra. There are also facilities for producing movies, dark-rooms, 
cameras and a film library with projectors to loan to schools. A com- 
puter has been installed for record-keeping and evaluation. 

At the primary level, broadcasts cover the whole range of sub- 
jects, while for secondary students broadcasts are limited to English 
language and educational guidance. With the small number of 
secondary schools in the country (only about 2,000), the use of 
radio IS not considered cost-effective. Eventually these two subjects 
will be taught via taped cassettes. 

Training materials for teachers using the radio broadcasts are 
sent to District Education Supervisors and to school clusters. In 
theory the clusters hold a meeting every month to discuss these 
materials, but there has been no survey to find out how many actual- 
ly do so. 

As the CET has been in operation only three years, there are 
still management problems to be sorted out involving procurement 
and store-keeping. The booking of studios has not worked accord- 
ing to plan - outside groups tend to book for longer times than they 
need. The training of producers has not posed too great a problem, 
however, as educational broadcasting by now has a fairly long history 
in Thailand. A broadcasting engineer from the United Kingdon^i was 
hired for a year to tram technicians to use and repair the CET's 
sophisticated equipment. 

With a target audience of eight million to serve, the CET has not 
yet begun to evaluate the effectiveness of its broadcasts. Information 
on the programmes available has still not filtered out tc all the 
teachers who are potential users, although in general the reception 
has been positive. 

Open university. Sukhothai Thammathirat, Thailand's open 
university, accepted its first students in 1980. Temporarily housed 
in five buildings scattered around Bangkok, the University headquar- 
ters opened in 1984. By the end of 1983 the University had admit- 
ted three batches of students - a total of around 200,000 covering 
every province in the country. Admission to the University is com- 
pletely open, with no entrance examination. 
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The first three schools to offer courses were the School of 
Liberal Arts, the School of Educational Studies, and the School of 
Management Science. In 1982 the University increased its enrolment 
by admitt'ng students in the Schools of Law, Health Science, Home 
Economics and .\gricultural Studies and Co-operatives By 1983 the 
University offered courses in the School of Political Science as well, 
brmging the total number of schools to nine. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the students are working adults; the remainder are recent 
graduates of secondary schools. 

Printed self-instructional course materials accompanied by audio 
cassettes constitute the principal medium of instruction. These are 
supplemented by radio and television programmes. Equally import- 
ant IS the provision of a certain degree of personal contact in the 
form of tutorial SRf^sions held at study centres in every province. Al- 
together, students are expected to study approximately 15 hours per 
week. Some 70 per cent of this time is spent on reading the printed 
texts, with the rest devoted to listening to weekly radio programmes 
and watching te'evision programmes for each course. Students must 
also attend tutorialsat the study centres. 

When a student has earned the required number of credits for a 
degree, he must undergo an intensive professional enrichment pro- 
gramme designed to evaluate his potential for applying the knowl- 
edge he has gained. 

Since the Open University provides home-based study and uses 
a variety of teaching media, the number of full-time staff required is 
smaller than that o. other universities. The full-time staff now num- 
bers 431 , of whom 106 are permanent faculty. When the University 
has grown to its full capacity, it will have a full-time staff of from 
500 to 600, one-third of whom will be teaching staf i. The University 
has also invited 3,000 specialists from other universities and agencies 
to serve as course producers and to provide instruction at the tutorial 
sessions. 

In addition to its degree programn^os, the University has estab- 
lished two types of continuing education programmes - a certificate 
of achievement programme and joint prv'^rammes with other agen- 
cies. In the certificate of achievement programme, there are no 
limits on enrolment. Students study the same integrated courses and 
sit for the same exams as do regular students. If they pasi> .ne exam 
for a particular course, they receive a certificate of achievement. In 
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the joint programmes, the University co-operates with various govern- 
mental and private agencies in setting up programmes of personnel 
development. Jc'nt programmes established so far include co- 
operative arrangements with the Police Department, the Department 
of Lands, the Ministry of Agriculture and Co-operatives, and the 
Bangkok Bank. 

Non-forma! education. Thailand's National Educational Radio 
Network reserves time for what could loosely be called non-formal 
educational broadcasts. These include seven hours per week for far- 
mers, 20 hours for non-formal students and two hours and 20 
minutes for health programmes aimed at the general public. A Radio 
Correspondence Programme (RCP) devoted mainly to adult educa- 
tion is produced on a regional basis. RCP broadcasts cover literacy, 
agriculture and special interests such as cooking. 

Teacher education. Several projects have been launched to up- 
grade Thailand's untrained teachers. The Teachers Institute started a 
Correspondence Course for In-service Teachers in 1969. The pro- 
gramme enables unqualified teachers to receive either the Certificate 
in Education or the Secondary Grade Teacher Certificate. The sub- 
jects taught are Mathemjtics, Science, Social Studies, English, Thai 
and Pedagogy. Teachers may enrol for not more than three subjects 
in one term. A term lasts four months and lessons are mailed out 
once a month. Students must do exercises and send them back to 
the Institute for correction. Ac there is no possibility for face-to-face 
contact, students must mail any questions they may have to the staff 
at the Institute. The staff is composed of resource perse who are 
also responsible for producing correspondence materials. 

The Teacher Training Department's Radio Correspondence Pro- 
gramme is also designed to upgrade the qualifications of teachers. It 
uses correspondence supplemented by radio. Cassettes are also avail- 
able for course members who miss broadcasts. Study materials are 
mailed to the course members, who must in turn mail back assign- 
ments for evaluation. Radio transmissions via the NERN cover six 
subjects and are broadcast in 30-minute lessons all year round. By 
1981 more than 50 per cent of students had passed the annual exam- 
inations. 

Research in distance education. Like any other system, distance 
education needs constant evaluation and renewal. This is particularly 
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true of distance education cS comparf;d to other forms of education, 
as the direct teacher-pupil feedback which one finds in an ordinary 
classroom is lacking. Research has shown that the use of media i.i a 
fixed sequence causes boredom among learners. There is a cha'ienge, 
then, to niake the learnino method more interesting and to minimize 
the monotony for learners who do not have human interaction to 
divert them. 

In many ir stances where reduced instructional time is uulized, 
some supplements to instruction mdy be necessary. To laentify these 
supplementary^ materials it is nece^^^'^'^y to check the pace of learning 
and the quality of the outcome pe' iodical'y. After an evaluation, 
remedial work or enrichment nry be proposed. 

■^hcfc Is a variety of research and evalucition techniques that 
rnay be used in addition to tests, rating scales and check lists. S^me 
of t^^ese c'-e: 

1. Face-to-idce 0.5 ^^^ue between the curr cuiu"^ developers on 
the one hanc Mid the tutors and learners on the other, 

2. Judgement by a panel Oi experts on the technical soundness 
c ' :he material; 

3. Teaching simulation. Teachers mpy sirrulate classes or use a 
small pi|nt c'ass to find out whether rm v material: are well- 
s^quenced, readable and in general teach ^ble; 

4. U^e ' the advocate and the adversary, A model may be 
adopted ^vhereiii one perse usually the propon<=^nt of an 
idea pi' ys the ro'e of the advocate and a doubt, ng educator 
the adversary. This method gr.-^s the inplementors of a new 
system an idea of possible stienguiS and weaknesses, and 

5. GoaMree observation, Th'S method ir jseful for evaluating 
the impact of a progranrnre in a particular crmrnunity, where 
changes in life-"+yle and attitudes can be observed. 

Innovj'jons 

New commjnications technology may change the face of 
dirtaiice education dramatically in the coming decades. Already 
several countries in the region have p.?rimented with satellite 
con,munications for instruction. The Inoian Satellite Instructional 
Exper. ^t has been mentioned above. In New Zealand and Papua 
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New Guinea extensive ur^e has been made of the Pacific Educational 
and Communicaticn Experiment by SateNuo (PIIACESAT) network 
since its inception in 1972. The PEACESAT programmes developed 
by Papua New Guinea have included education for self-government, 
as well as in-service training of teachers and rredicai, agricultural and 
administrative officers. 

Other communications methods likely to be used with increas- 
ing frequency in the future are the telephone and various kinds of 
telewriters, devices which transmit handwritten information. And by 
combining different technologies, such as the Tuleohoneand compu- 
ter networks, increased teacher-student interaction will jecome 
po?sibL. 

In the meantime, experts feel ju. thjre is a need to do more 
research on the potential of instructional rad.o. As '*adio already 
reacf s much of the rural population and is about one-fifth as expen- 
sive as television, it seems well suited to the developing countries of 
this region. When supplemented with aporopriate printed materials, 
It can be as effective as traditionei classroom teachinn or televis'on, 
studies have found. 
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THE PLACE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION IN 
ADULT HIGHER EDUCATION - CHINA"" 



Characteristics of adult higher education 

Well-tailored to the practical needs of production and work, 
adult higher education has a clearly defined obj^cW^e, the content of 
teaching should be relevant and practical. What knowledge and tech- 
niques students have acquired can be easily applied in production 
and work. The participants in adult higher education are workers 
ana the s^aff, peasants, cadres and teachers. Diversified, flexible 
forms of education have been adonted lo ac^onnnnodate constraints 
of different work schedules and background experience. The con- 
tent of education includes science, engineering, agriculture, nnedicine, 
liberal arts, hirtory, phiiosoph/ and economics. The methodology of 
teaching indue f?ce-to^3ce learning, teaching through correspon- 
dsnce, radio anu television programmes and individual self-study. 

For the past year, nationwide reforms have bee»i taking pla'::e in 
China - in science and technology education and within the econ- 
omic system - to eliminate po/erty and backwardness, and lead the 
country to prosperity and modernization. This involves the training 
of hundreds of millions of people at all levels, for different fielas of 
activity. As one of the strategi oriorities, education is breaking 
away from the traditional concept of being limited only to scSools 
and is now being made .vailable to virtually all the population, 
regardless of age, sex, type of employment or economic status. 

To encourage workers' participation, both the state enterprises 
and the workers are being given incentives to participate in further 
education programmes. Enterprises may list expenses for workers' 
edtcetion under the cost of production, up to 1.5 per cent of the 
totil wage. They may also spend part of their profit, after taxation, 



* From an article by Dong Ming Chuan and Unesco RCE AP Distance education 

in higher education. Final report of an inter-country Study Vi$it-cu,Ti- 

Mobile Workshop, Sukhothr: Thammatharat Open University, Thailand 

and Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, Australia, 6 16 

September 1983. -,r: 
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on education and training. Workers may undertake study program- 
mes, with the approval of their work units, on a full-time or part- 
time basis while receiving their full wages. Tuition fees are paid by 
the work units. Those who pass the strict graduation examinations 
are grbnted diplomas which are recognized as equivalent of graduates 
tronn regular and specialized courses in regular colleges. Their wages 
are set accordingly. 

Peasant education has been successfully organized fcr the past 
30 years. Peasants may opt for spare-time study, work release study, 
partial work-ralease study and study on fixed days, with the majorii^ 
taking spare-time study. Those peasants reaching an appropriate 
standard of cultural, scientific and technical knowledge and accept- 
able level of scientific management are given preference when collec- 
tively run enterprises enrol new workers, select cadros or appoint 
technical personnel. Peasant-school graduates are also given first 
prioriiy in employment for technical work and public office work. 
As most peasant-schools make use of existing classrooms, the peasant 
students assist the school to raise funds partly for their own benefit, 
or else pay tuition fees which are subsidized by the State. 

Against this background, through Article 19 of its Constitution, 
which . . . 'encourages the collecti^'e economic organizations, state 
enterprises . . . and other social forces to set c'p educational institu- 
tions of various types . . .' and the prornjigation of a resolution 
which points out that, 'Education for workers and the staff is an im- 
portant way of tapping their intellectual potentials and training 
qualified personnel', China has set up an extensive network of train- 
ing systems. 

While distance education, in the form of correspondence, radio 
and TV classes, is making an impact in wor<er-staff education, pea- 
sant education and secondary vocational educatioi;, it has not yet 
developed far enough to more than supplement the traditional forms 
of education. 

Forms of adult higher education 

Radio and Television University. The Radio and Television Uni- 
versity promotes modernization through troining technical, nanag^- 
nrient and engineering personnel, improving teacher qualifications, 
and training personnel in the specialized fields of finance, law, the 
liberal arts and agriculture. It also provides further opportunity for 
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the 95 per cent of secondary school graduates who are unable to gain 
a place tn any of China's conventional colleges and universities. The 
university is run at several levels (central, provincial and municipal) 
with classes organized in the sanne way. According to 1984 statistics, 
the country has altogether 29 television universities with ar enrol- 
nnentof 599,100 students. 

It IS planned to launch a broadcasting satellite in the near future, 
and by 1986 to construct new UHF transmitters nine principal 
cities. Eighty-five study centres will also be set up all over the coun- 
try. There will bu an audio-video lab, a library and a laboratory in 
each study centre. 

Correspondence departments and night schools. Taking advan- 
tage of the faculties, buildings and equipment of tlie 456 conven- 
tional institutions of higher education, correspondence departments 
and night schools run undergraduate degree or diploma courses; 
training classes, and single subject courses to meet the needs of in- 
service staff. A few such departn^ents and schools with better 
faculty and facilities are authorized to award bachelor degrees 
according to certain regulations. The enrolment is 319,000. 

Other forms. The other forms of adult higher education are 
also described here. Cadres' training courses airr^ +o provide training 
for responsible personnel of government depar ents, state enter- 
prises and undertakings over a period of two to ..iree years. Training 
classes of less than two years are also held. 

Fifty-four colleges of nr-anagement oersonnel provide training 
for the management personnel ot state enterprises. They follow the 
same curriculum as conventional universities and colleges and have an 
enrolment of more than 150,000 students. 

Local spare-time institutions of higher education, run by iocal 
gc 'ernments, are attended by workers and staff who live near by. 

Teacher training institutes (Institutes of Education) arc in- 
service training estpblishments for secondary schoolteachers. They 
run diploma, degree and research courses, and organize training 
classes and special lectures. There are now 218 such institutes 
enrolling 163,000 students. 

Universities for workers and the staff are run by industrial 
enterprises or government institutions for their err>ployees. Graduates 
wiH hopefully become better qualified employees The universitiess 
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also help technical personnel learn about new technology, provide 
training for management and administrative cadres and turn out pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers for their sponsors. There are 850 
of these local spare-time universities, with an enrolment of 192,000 
students. 

There are presently only four prasant universities with an enrol- 
ment of 900 students. By admitting capable peasants with agricul- 
tural management experience, tl.o universities produce qualified 
personnel with scientific knowledge of agriculture for the rural areas. 
At the same time — responding to the different needs of agriculture, 
forestrv, animal husbandry, sideline production and fishery — the 
universities run various type:, of training classes to disseminate and 
popularize scientific and technical knowledge. 

In 1981 a system of higher education examination for the self- 
taught was formally set up. It combines individual self-study with 
social assistance for learning, wi' State administering The exami- 
nations. In 1982,. . . 'the State encourages people to become edu- 
cated Through independent study . . .' was ^ /ritten into the new 
Constitution. The National Advisory Board for Highei Education 
Examinations for the Self-Taught, established in 1983, now adminis- 
ters examinations in 47 specialities of study through offices set up m 
29 provinces, autonomous regions and municipalities. 

For a long time education was provided mainly by the State. In 
recent years, however, various oublic sectors (democratic parties, 
academic societies and mass organizations) and individual citizens 
With the State approval, have undertaken some responsibility Tor 
adult higher education. Diversified, flexible forms have been adopt- 
ed, with assistance for learning being the rn-^in thrust. 

Responding to the needs of production and work, the provinces 
and government departments have run a great number of shcrt-term 
training classes and established schools for the elderly. 'University 
classes' have also been run for both military and civilian purposes. 
Thus, various types of 'lifelong education' are beinq provided for the 
people. 

The potential of adult higher education 

Regional economic development requires well-trained personnel. 
According to personnel needs projections conducted in several 
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regions, and in view of the linnited capacity of the existing institu- 
tions of higher learning to meet the demand, it is clear that the devsl- 
opment of adult higher education has great potential. Studies in the 
economically advanced cities of Shanghai and Tianjin indicate that 
adult higher education bears the responsibility of turning out half of 
the special personnel required by these regions' economic develop- 
ment projections. In the economically and culturally lessde\'eloped 
northwestern region, adult higher education has also been making 
progress in the past few years. Radio and television universities, 
universities for workers and the staff, correspondence departments 
and night schools have been estab''shed. 

Adult higher educatio! institutions have established links with 
industry and production. The broad nnasses of workers and the staff 
are highly a-otivated to study for the four moderr -zations. However, 
because of a relatively low level of scientific research, production and 
management, and a weak economy, the scope of education is stilt 
limited; the quality of education leaves much to be improved. There- 
fore, an important question for educators involved in higher educa- 
tion IS how to co-ordinate adult higher education with education in 
general, and make it more relevant to the social ?nd economic devel- 
opment of various regions. 

Issues relating to distance education 

At present distance educatiori cannot meet the need for study 
from the broad masses. Due to inadequate facilities, China i as not 
been able to satisfactorily combine correspondence courses and .^.o 
and television teaching. Television broadcasts reach only a limited 
area of China, snd reception of signals is often poor in remote or 
mountainous regions, inhibiting the use of the medium for educa- 
tional purposes. Rural students nave difficulty in completing scien- 
tific experiments within their courses. At present correspondence 
students cannot obtain experimental kits directly from universities, 
and experiments for those television and correspondence students 
can only be done in the conventional universities and colleges. Also 
there is not any set of teaching materials which suits the characteris- 
tics of correspondence education. The future plans of the Radio and 
Television University vo use satellite broadcasts and set up study 
centres with laboratories will help to ove^'come these problems. 
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The development of China's socialist construction requires the 
training of qualified personnel of various levels to raise their educa- 
tional qualifications. The further oevelopment of television and 
correspondence colleges and universities should take place alongside 
the development of conventional universities. 

To speed up the development of distance education, Cr. .la h 3 
to raise the social status of distance education in higher learning and 
to provide manpower and necessary facilities to ensure its rapid 
development. Sets of teaching materials need to be developed which 
suit the characteristics of distance education. More qualified full- 
time teachers are needed. 

More research into the problems of distance education system,^ 
needs to be undertaken to further promote development in the field, 
which m the long term will benefit a quarter of mankind. 
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USING A SATELLITE IN DISTANCE EDUCATION- 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 



Introduction* 

Applications Technology Satellite No. 1 (ATS-1), an experi- 
mental geostationary satellite, a cylinder fi\e feet in diameter, six 
feet long and weighing about the same as four solidly-built men, was 
launched bv the U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) in 1966. From a position over the equator, midway be- 
tween Hawaii ani the Cook Islands, the satell.te, which runs on solar 
power, covered approximately one-third o' the earth's surface from 
an altitude of 23,000 miles. 

NASA made available the radio relay portion of the satellite for 
a oroject known as Pacific Educational and Communication Experi- 
ment using satellite - PeaceoBt. Because of the very high frequency 
radio signal the satellite sends out, this signal can be transmitted and 
received by a very simple transceiver and an aeria! system. This in- 
expensive equipment is as easy to use as any two-way radio equip- 
ment, such as that installed in taxis. The cost of equipping, setting 
up ar.d maintaining a two-way station is only about US $2,000. 

1972 was the first year of full operation within the Pep^esat 
project. In April of that year the Unesco Social Science specialist 
was able to hold a seminar on Social Science in the South Pacific 
with the East-West Centre, Honolulu. The Physical Science specialist 
was able to speak, via sateMite, to the Tonga Science Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Stenger of the University of Hawaii Physics Departme. 
gave a 40-minute talk on his specialist fielJ of elementary particles to 
the first year science students at che university. This talk was illus- 
trated with transparencies that had been sent in advance. Following 
the talk, students were abl<^ to put questions to Dr. Stenger via the 
satellite. 



• Adapted from the UNDP/Unesco Secondary Schoo' Curriciikirn Development 
Project, 1970-1975. Terminal report. 
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It was obvious satellite communication had tremendous possi- 
bilities. UNDP/Unesco was approached with a view to financing the 
eqnipping, setting uo and maintenance of four satellite stations in the 
region that were without this facility. This request was granted, with 
the result that all countries in the Projeci* were in the satellite net- 
work. • 

Satellite communication mc"*e the possibility of regional semi- 
nars and conferences in relation to aspects of curriculum develop- 
ment a very easy matter. Such a satellite seminar on Social Science 
was held between participants in Tonga, Niue, the Cook Islands and 
Fiji in August 1974. The one-hour seminar was simultaneously 
recorded on tape. Similar such seminars and conferences were then 
held regularly. 

The satellite was also used as an 'external classroom' of the 
university. Many students in the islands because of various circum- 
stances, were unable to attend the university in person for degree and 
diploma studies. By a system of correspondence courses and by use 
of the satellite ihese students were now able to take university cour- 
ses as external students. B\' means of the satplltte it was possible to 
give tutorial assistance to many students in centres separated by 
great distances from each other. 

improving satellite tutorials^ 

Background. From 1974 until August 1985 the University of 
the South Pacific (UGP) conducted tutorials from its Suva studio 
with Its eight Regional Centres in the Cook Islands Kiribati, Niue, 
Samoa, Solor^on Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu and Vanuatu, using the 
medium of radio via the satellite ATS-1. From mid-1984 the satel- 
lite, as expected, began gyrating unoredictably and to drift eastwards 
from its station above Nauru, eventually becoming unusable. 



1 . The countries were Cook Islands, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Islands (now Kiribati 
and Tuvalu), New Hebric ;s (now Vanuatu), Niue, Solomon Islands, Tonga 
and Western Samoa. 

2 Adapted from Improving saieffite tutmials at the Un'm rsity of the South 
Pacific, by Garry Giliard and Ivan Wihiams. Paper presented at the Thir- 
teent'i World Con%ence of the Internaticnal Council for Distance Educa- 
tion. MelbouriK jstralia, 13-20 August 1985. 
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This experience is reviewed in the following paper. A series of 
case study tutorial recordings and a number of Flanders-type inter- 
action analyses in two different semesters were used to gather infor- 
mation about tutor and student behaviour. Observations revealed 
that there was less student participation than desirable in tutorials. 
Student and tuto, perceptions of satellite classes showed that they 
were valued additions to the basic aistant teaching elements delivered 
by postal services, and that student contriL itions to the tutorials 
were desired. Following interventions to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of the classes there were indications that desirable 
changes took place. 

Preliminary observations. A number of questions arose from 
the observations of satellite tutorial sessions being conducted in the 
first semester 1983, in terms of their contribution to students' learn- 
ing, and in terms of their particular function within the range of 
learning experiences being offered to the students. These were 

a) How much effort and resources did the satellite tutorial 
deserve? 

b) How much did the tutorials contribute to student's perfor^ 
mance^ 

c) What did teaching staff think vv-'as the purpose of satellite 
tutorials^ 

d) Did others share the auihors' view that the tutorials needed 
improvement^ 

e) If other people did, how might improvement be accom- 
plished? 

f) How might the necessary data be collected to answer these 
questions, and how would any improverr.ent consequent 
upon the implementation of intervention strategies be 
known? 

The considerable, though mainly in-house literature was studied, 
information from staff and students was sought by using simple 
questionnaires, and the tutorials themselves were observed and 
recorded by using a modified form -^f the Flanders Interaction 
Analysis system and, later, by one of the authors using a freer and 
more detailed recording of personally obscr^/ed tutorial session^;. It 
was hoped that such recordings before and after interventions would 
reveal changes in the nature of the tutorials. 
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Nine useful replies were received from USP staff members. The 
USP Regional Centres in Tonga, Tuvalu and Kiribati collected res- 
ponses from students who had attended tutorials using the satellite, 
with the Centre directors adding their own comments. From the 
second c^mester 1983 the Satellite Operators in the Suva studio com- 
piled an interaction record of some 139 tutorials. 

Constraints 

Due to the narrowness of the bandwidth, and the low power of 
the satellite there was only a single channel in one-way use. In other 
words, communication was not continuous, as on the telephone, but 
had to be switched — with only one participant able to speak at a 
time. 

The implication of this was that the system suffered from the 
disadvantages of all unidirectional media including radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts, which cannot be interrupted or interactive, except 
by simulation. Of course it was possible to use the satellite like two- 
way radio communication, with rapid exchanges. However it was, in 
that sense a hybnd medium, and users had constantly to remind 
themselves not to exclude other speakers simply by failing to switch 
off their microphones. 

The other major technical disadvantage of ihe medium was in 
the nature of the particular satellite being used at that time. Its gyra- 
tions and drift meant that reception was often not really clear, and 
could change quite quickly from 'fair' to 'bad', sometimes becoming 
completely unintelligible. Under these conditions tutorials were 
obviously risky and often disappointing. 

Use 

The 1973 submission which was the basis for the setting-up of 
the USPNet (as it became known), requested ten hours per week of 
ATS-1 time, half an hour each day for the External Classroom pro- 
ject (later known as Extension Studies). The Net became fully oper- 
ational in September/October 1974. One course, the Land T- nure 
course, was designed to have satellite classes fully integrated into the 
mode of offer, and there was a weekly hour-long class (Benstead et 
al 1975), 

During the period January-October 1974, 18.6 hours were ubed 
for distance teaching, 6.7 per cent of the total. The Land Tenure 
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course was seen as a four-component package, comprising pr^nt, 
written assignments and study groups in Centres in addition to the 
satellite exchanges. For other courses there was 'tutorial assistance 
as requested by either tutors or students. 

The report for 1975-1976 (Benstead 1977) distinguished 
Satellite Courses' (like Land Tenure) from 'Tutorials' and other cour- 
ses. However, change in 1976 began to blur this distinction, in that 
some 'tutorials' were scheduled on a regular basis, in 1975 there 
were 59 hours of external teaching and in 1976 there were 107. 
Each credit course required a large amount of administrative time. !t 
was found on the basis of evidence which is presc.ted m the report 
that the success rate for external courses with and without use of the 
satellite medium was about the same, except for the 'Satellite Cour- 
ses' which are cited as Land Tenure and Sociology - where the 
success rate was higher. 

Bv 1984, 23 hours each week were available on ATS-1 for USP- 
Net. Of these about 1 1 were used during term for tutorials. There 
were three blocks of time available for USP use ' one in the morning 
between 2000 and 2200 UTC3, mostly used for 'meeting' and mess- 
age traffic; one in the afternoon between C200 and 0300 UTC, most- 
ly used by organizations other than Extension Studies, and one in 
the evening between 0600 and 0800 UTC, which was divided into 
two, one-hour tutorials. 

The breadth of the USP region created enormous problems in 
scheduling, due to the fact that there are four time zones, and that 
the dateline is straddled. So a tutorial fini^'^mg in Suva at 8.00 p.m. 
local time concluded in Rarotonga at 1, J p.m. And Monday in 
Suva IS Sunday in the three eastern countries. Working on Sunday is 
tabu in some countries, and public transport typically unavailable 
after an early hour (such as 6.00 p.m.). Factor: like these reduced 
attendance drastically. 

Another group of such factors are cultural ones. Requirements 
that people are at home when the evening meal is taken, and that 
they assist in the obtaining and preparation of the food are examples 
of constraints in the South Pacific. Young people may also not be 
allowed out after dark unaccompanied, particularly if they are 
female. 
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It was never easy to find a solution to the problem of schedule 
ing If the tutor was to be actually present, there was likely to be 
only one time in the v^eek when this would be possible. And any 
given time might be too early in Honiara, on one side of the region, 
but too late in Rarotcnga on the other. Or else there would be a 
conflic; with work time of one kind or another, or with other types 
responsibilities. 

Despite these serious restrictions, in the semesters between mid- 
1983 to end-1984, 33 members of staff conducted 236 satellite 
tutorials and there were 1 ,668 student attendances. 

Prescriptions 

Guidelines existed (Apted 1981) which set out in aetail a num- 
ber 0^ aspects of satellite tutorials to be considered by both students 
and tutors of USP. These v e written when the University had a 
manager of the communication network. They were published and 
made available to tutors and students. They included advice about 
such things as technical aspects of transmission, objectives, prepara- 
tion, and different types of tutorial and so on. For example, people 
conducting tutorials were tolo to start on time, learn students' names 
and voices, announce the topic, establish a regular format, share the 
time available and speak clearly. Students were told to get a soecial 
notebook for tutorials, come prepared, go over notes afterward 
familiarize themselves with equipment, not to be nervous. Unfor- 
tunately, due to staff changes and in part'cular the less of the com- 
munications manager position, such guidelines had not been dis- 
seminated for a number of yr.ars and the actual tutorial sessions had 
not been co-ordinated or 'chaired'. 



Observations 

Before Semester Two 1983 began, the two satellite operators in 
Suva were instructed in the use of a proforma based on the Flander's 
Interaction Analysis system of recording teachi tg/le^'iimg transac- 
tions. At the end of every minute they were to record what wc'S 
happening - who was speaking, and about what. The categories of 
their codes were . 

0 — operator business 
C - establishing contacts 
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Tl 


- tutor giving instructions 


TQ 


- tutor asking questions 


TL 


- tutor lecturing 


TE 


- tutor giving encouragement 


TS 


- tutor scolding (negatively criticising) 


SQ 


— student asking a question 


SE 


- student explaining (giving an ansvver) 


LQ 


- local (Regional Centre) tutor asking a question 


LE 


- local tutor explaining 


S 


— silence 


F 


— fault in trsnsmission/reception preventing contact 



It was realized that this was an imprecise recording device. It 
was kept simple so that the operators who had to 'manage' each 
session would not find this extra task too burdensome, and they 
were not educators skilled in identifying the nature of transactions. 
A fair degree of objectivity and consistency was sought also, so that 
observations might be collated and compared. For all its weaknesses 
the strategy seemed to provide useful data. 

The information on the proformas was plotted graphically to 
give profiles of the tutorials, and quantified to procjce proportions 
and ratios: of the various time usages on an individual tutor basis and 
overall for the semester. The aggregate data for the second semester 
1983 IS in Table 1. 

Table 1. USP satellite tutorials, Semester Two 1983 
Summary of interaction analyses (n = 31) 

Average student attendance 5 (range 1 to 10) 

Number of USP tutors involved 13 (range of tutorials per tutor 1 to 9) 

Time used of time available 63,8 percent (range 100 per cent to 



18.3 percent) 



Average length m minutes 

Tutor talk as per cent of time used 

Student talk as per cent of time used 

Ratio of tutor to student talk 

Average incidence of tutor questions 
per tutorial 



2.66 



81 percent 



5 1 



16 per cent 



12 to 55 
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The overall ratio of 5 1 for tutor talk student talk may appear 
quite reasonable, even for a tutorial, and an hour containing ten such 
exchanges evenly spaced rnight be appealing. The grapns of individ- 
ual tutorials showed the reality however - too many long periods of 
tutor lecturing and very few questions to prompt and encourage 
student talk. 

Interventions 

In 1984, Extension Studies lecturers likely to be offering satel- 
Iii3 tutorials were encouraged to produce written materials fcllowmg 
X\ ^ir planning tor the tutorials, to enable their students to prepare 
themselves. They were guaranteed a weekly or fortnightly tutorial 
time. Informally also the results of the authors' inquiries about 
tutor/student perceptions of the purpose and value of the tutorials 
were discussed with these staff members. It was hoped that such 
awareness, the better preparation for tutorials by tutors and students, 
and the more efficient administrative procedures, would lead to 
greater interaction and, therefore, to tutorial sessions more consis- 
tent with what staff colleagues thought they should be. 

The aggregate data collected for the semester following this 
intervention is shown in Table 2. 

As may be seen, not all the improvements hopeo for were real- 
ized. However there was much greater use made of the time available 
and an mdicat' .n that tutors tried to reduce their own talking time 
and encourage that of their students. Tutor talk reduced from 81 
per cent in I9r3 to 76 per cer.t in 1984 while the average number of 
questions they asked rose from 2.66 to 5 per tutorial sesfon. Ob- 
viously some tutors improved more than others. One actually re- 
duced the ratio of tutor to student tdlk to 2 ' 1. This indicated that 
careful administration and preparation, coupled with tutor will, can 
produce satellite tutorial sessions of desirable lnterac^ve communi- 
cation 

Staff perceptions of satellite tutorials 

A questionnaire distributed to staff members who had taught 
Extension Studies courses contained three questions . 

\ What do you consider to be the mam purposes of satellite 
tutorials? 
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Table 2. USP satellite tutorials, Semester Two, 1984 
Sumrrary of interaction analyses (n = 38) 



Ave. age student attendance 



7 (range 1 to 42) 
13 (range of tutorials per tutc 



Number of USP tutors involved 



Average length in minutes 

Tutor talk as per cent of time used 

Student talk as percent of time used 

* Local tutor talk as per cent of time used 

Ratio of tutor to student (and local tutor) 
talk 



Time used of time available 



1 to 9) 

93% (range IOO0 to 56%^ 
32 to 57 



76% 



10% 



5.4% 



5 1 



Average incidence of tutor questions per 
tutorial 



5 



* The frequem attendancp of these tutors appointed by the Regional Centres was a new 
feature. They often spoke for their students. 



2. Do you think that satellite tutorials differ in their purpose 
and ddministration from face-to-face tutorials^ If you do, 
how do they^ 

3. What do you think are the essential ingredients for a success- 
ful satPllite tutorial 

Question 1, Responses fell into four classes of func^'ons of the 
tutorials - cognitive, affective, social, and administrative, with a 
degree of overlapping between them. 

So far as this small sample of staff members was concerned, the 
mam purposes of satellite tutorials were considered to be to help 
maintain student morale and persistence, to answer students' ques- 
tions about the course content, and to give the lecturers tne oppor- 
tunity to add to the content of the course as portrayed in the print- 
ed and audio study materials. 

Question 2, Responses fell into four categories — tutor activi- 
ties, student and centre activities, organization of the tutorials, and 
technical aspects 
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The difficulty of encouraging student participation v^/as empha- 
sized as was the need for tutor pre-planning and care with enuncia- 
tion and clarity of oral expression. The erratic attendance of stu- 
dents was also mentioned. It was also inferred that it was more diffi- 
cult to plan a satellite tutorial than one on-campus and that the num- 
ber of students participating in satellite tutorials should be limited. 

Question 3. Responses here were in the same categories as 
Question 2. 

Students and tutors should be better prepared and students 
should attend regularly if the sessions were to be useful. The absence 
of live visual communication was thought to be a serious weakness. 
Nearly all respondents mentioned 'discussion' and their desire that 
the students should do most of che talking at satellite tutorials. One 
comment which summed up the general feeling was, 'The differences 
between satellite and other tutorials lie not in the media out in the 
tutor'. 

Student perceptions of satellite tutorials 

Questionnaires were sent to each regional Centre Director for 
distribution to students who had participated in satellite tutorials in 
the second semester 1982 and/or the firs^ semester 1983. 

The replies received from three centres are analysed in Table 3. 

The numbers attending individual courses were generally small. 
Tutorial groups varied f^om five to more than ten. While some uni- 
versity staff were cynical about the reward in terms of student 
impact for the time and effort spent on these satellite tutorials, it 
was clear that students did appreciate them. (A further factor affect- 
ing the decision on how much effort should be put into the satellite 
tutorials is the proportion of students who can attend them. This 
varies from country to country but usually lies between 25 per cent 
and 60 per cent of the students enrolled, remembering that these 
tutorials are not available to the vast majority of Fiji students who 
constitute about two-thirds of the total Extension Studies enrol- 
ments). 

Conclusion 

It IS clear thai at the time this investigation was conducted, 
those students who were attending the satellite tutorials of the USP 
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valued them as aids to their learning and demonstrated their valuing 
of them by quite regular and h " attendance. This, plus the fact that 
each semester there were more requests from staff for tutorial time 
than the useful time allowed to the USPNet permitted, is evidence in 
favour of attention being paid to improving the quality of the 
tutorials. It may be that some staff members who offer tutorials did 
not share the views of most staff resoondents of this survey who per- 
ceived those sessions as being essentially interactive and a time for 
the students to talk. Certainly the profiles of some of their tutorials 
showed long periods of 'lecturing' and few attempts to use techni- 
ques for encouraging student participation. Those tutors who were 
concerned to improve their tutorials in the ways discussed (and who 
wished to give their sessions a more controlled academic structure), 
seemed to have benefitted from the several intervention strategies 
employed by Extension Services. The Flanders-type Interac 
Analysis instrument devised to record the tutorials and the graphical 
profiles based on it, seemed to be useful inputs for ihis intervention. 



Table 3, USP extension studies students attendances at 
and perceptions of the value of the satellite tutoriais 
offered in 1982/1983 

















-r 






<v 






Number of student respondents 












C 




f wha 


Number of students considering sal 
hte tutorials 'helpful 7'very helpful 


5 CO 


USP Centre 


Male 


Female 


20-24 years of avje 


25-29 years of age 


1 over 29 years of age 


1 Number of satellite tutorials i 


Number of courses offered 


Attendance as a percentage oi 
was possible 


Numbe. of students who wou 
attend future satellite tutorial 


Tongs 


15 


n 


4 


6 


4 


5 


i7 


7 


86 


15 


15 


Kiribati 


10 


6 


4 


3 


2 


2 


10 


5 


65 


9 


10 


Tuvalu 


5 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


7 


4 


86 


5 


5 
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Countries using a better satellite medium and with basically a 
one-language society could expect to have more success than experi- 
enced at USP. Setting those considerations as de, however, educators 
will face the same challenges in assisting distant students with their 
learning via this medium. The fundamentally hybrid nature of the 
medium must be confronted: how can it be used with optimal inter- 
activity? And then, appropriate planning and instructional develop- 
ment must take place, as with any educational e (ercise. It must not 
be assumed that the med'um is perfectly transparent, nor that it is 
some other medium, such as contiguous teaching, or a telephone. It 
must be dealt with in itb own right. 
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PLANNING, OPERATING AND EVALUATING 
A DISTANCE EDUCATION SYSTEM* 



Introduction 

This introduction has its main focus on the instructional system 
which IS cons.dered to be the key factor in any distance education 
operation and which perhaps moie than anything else makes it 
unique. The comments are aimed primarily at administrators of 
institutions who are m the early stages of planning a new distance 
education system. The corrments are relevant to both single put pose 
distance education institutions and existing institutions in the pro- 
cess of establishing a division of d'stanoe education. This could also 
provide the basis of a reassessment of certain critical features of well- 
established distance education operations and indeed the structure of 
institutions of higher education in general. 

Each institution involved in distance education must inevitably 
respond to a variety of local influences and come up with a pragma- 
tic operational system, matched optimally to its own context. More 
often than not, ce.tain overriding practical, economic, social, or poli- 
tical factors will dictate the use of particular delivery systems and 
thereby delimit choices amongst instructional media. Despite these 
differences in operational systems, distance educators are joined to- 
gether in a common purpose. Distance educators share a common 
mission — that of extending educational opportunities to a great 
many people who would otherwise have difficulty in gaining ready 
access to education. As well as a common mission, however, distance 
educators have also a common need. Distance educators have a 
common need for effective instructional systems. 
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It could be arcued that the essence of all education systems is 
teaching and learning and therefore all such systems have a common 
need for effective instruction. While few people would disagree with 
this point of view, the need for effective instructional systems is 
particularly significant in distance education, because distance educa- 
tion is different from other systems of education. It is different 
because in distance education a permanent rtcord of instruction is 
created, unlike the transient nature of most aspects of conventional 
education, in which there is no permanent record of the instruction 
delivered. Not only is instruction in distance education permanent, 
it IS also public. The availability of a permanent record opens the 
way for critical public scrutiny and the subsequent public evaluation 
of the educational process m a manner never previously encountered 
by teachers working in conventional systems of education. 

Distance educators can view the existence of such a permanent 
public record of instruction as either an opportunity or a threat. 
Either way, it is certainly a challenge. It is a challenge to improve 
the c uality of teaching and learning in higher eaucation. On the one 
hand, it is an opportunity to liberate boih teachers and learners from 
the much criticized lecturing grind of traditional face-to-face teach- 
ing. It is an opportunity to immerse both teachers and learners in a 
rich instructional experience based on a wide range of carefully plan- 
ned learning experiences. On the othe^- hand, it is a threat to the 
continued healthy development of distance education. If institutions 
are unable to respond to the challenge of producing good instruc- 
tional materials and produce only poor quality materials, the lack of 
instructional quality will be exposed publicly time and time again. 
Such a lack of instructional quality could lead to the ultimate demise 
of distance education. !n reality, distance educators have no choice, 
they must respond to the challenge. The existence of a permanent 
public record of instruction demands that distance educators develop 
instructional materials of the highest quality. 

The need for effective instructional materials frequently leads 
distance educators to ask the question: "What is the best instruc- 
tional medium?" While there is a certain virtue in using a variety of 
instructional media, the question of the best medium is not critical, 
since there is no best medium of instruction. Each instructions! 
medium has certain distinctive characteristics which make .t poten- 
tially useful in particular circumstances, but the extent to which this 
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ootential is realized depends on the expertise of the teacher. Ulti- 
mately, the quality of instruction depend: more on the instructional 
expertise of the teacher, than on any inherent quality of the instruc- 
tional medium perse. In short, there is no best instructional medium, 
there are only good and bad teachers. 

A more important question for distance educators to ask is: 
"How can we best exploit the available instructional media?" For- 
turately, the answer to this question has a common coro, which is 
applicable to all instructional media. The answer lies in tiie relative- 
ly recent but rapid emergence of Behavioural Science and especially 
the area of specialization of instructional technology. Modern in- 
structional technology presents distance educators with the oppor- 
tunity to significantly improve the quality of instruction in higher 
education. 

The emergence of instructional design techniques for analysing 
tre structure of subject n.atter; assessing the critical learning attri- 
butes of students, specifying clearly required learning outcomes, 
selecting appror^riate learning experiences in a careful iy delineated 
sequence and designing appropriate assessment instruments with 
associated diagnostic-remedial support systems has created the poten- 
tial for a significant improvement" in the quality of teaching and 
learning in all systems of education. 

The fact that there has been no noticeable impact of these 
potentially powerful and sophisticated instructional technologies is 
due largely to the tradition-bound organizational structures of con- 
ventional education. In the main, educational administrators in 
colleges and universities have remained committed to traditional 
reward structures which promote research and publication rather 
than good teaching. There does not appear to have been any con- 
certed effort to attack the problem of implementing institutional 
change in the service of better instruction. Herein lies the oppor- 
tunity for distance educators, especially those embarking upon the 
initial establishment of a distance education system. Relatively un- 
impeded by traditional organizational structures which protect out- 
moded rewarc structures, and which foster old technologies, distance 
educators establishing a new system have the opportunity to exploit 
the substantial practical alternative, recently made available by the 
emergence of instructional technology. The administrators of new 
systems of distance education have the opportunity to create a new 
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organizational infrastructure, capable of supporting the production 
of instructional materials of the highest quality. 

The proposed infrastructure should also cater for the needs of 
teaching staff. With tne emergence mst-^uctional technology, it 
has become increasingly evident that subject matter experts in the 
various disciplines do not know how to teach Add lo this the public 
dimension of distance education, which demends that teachers 
emerge from the privacy of their own classrooms and display their 
teaching abilities to a wider audience, which includes their peers as 
•vvell as their students, and it is not surprising that many teachers in- 
volved in distance education feel somewhat threatened. In the new 
infrastructure, then, there is a need to provide support for academics 
experienced only in traditional face-to-faco teaching, who find them- 
selves thrust (like the emperor without any clothes), into the public 
artjna of distance education. 

What then are the essential attributes of the proposed new in- 
frastructure? Bearing in mind that any radical departure from exist- 
ting traditions is un ikely to receive support, the basic first step 
required is to adopt a course t3am approach, wheieby a number of 
teachers rather than a single academic is made responsible for the 
development of a course. After all, ihere is a certain safety in num- 
bers and the threat of the public arena is more readily accommo- 
dated when the responsibilities for producing a distance education 
course are shared. 

An increase in the number of teachers working on a course is 
not sufficient to change significantly the quality of instruction. In 
general, subject matter experts simply do not have the sophisticated 
instructional skills required to produce distance teaching materials of 
a high quality. They need the assistance of experts in instructional 
design - the scientists and technologists, whose professional disci- 
pline IS \he instructional process. It is the addition of competent 
instructional designers to the course team that is the single most 
critical element of the proposed new infrastructure. Only with the 
systematic deployment of the new instructional technologies will 
there be any chance of a significant improvement. Depending on the 
range of available instructional media, it could also be desirable to 
add to the course team relevant specialists in media, including oer 
haps audio producers, video producers, graphic artists, and editorial 
staff. But without the specialist input of instructional designers. 
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there is a danger that sub-standard instruction will be given a techni- 
cal and artistic veneer that deludes the public, though not the stu- 
dent, into believing that a quality product is being made available. 
In short, instruction is a complex process requiring the diverse inputs 
of a muiti-disciplinary team of specialists. The proposed new infra- 
structure should attempt to create an organizational structure that 
will support such a multi-disciplinary approach. 

An essential characteristic of the necessary infrastructure is the 
reorientation of traditional organizational structures, roles, and 
responsibilities away from patterns ar.d reward structures that as- 
sume that the essence of instruction is its content. It must be 
acknowledged that the subject matter expertise that is currently 
accorded the overwhelming responsibility for instruction is only part 
of the total process. 

Throughout history, it has been assumed that the esserjce of 
instruction is subject matter content, and therefore the subject 
matter expert has always assumed authority. Because of this tradi- 
tional authority, there is a danger that instructional design experts 
Will find themselves in a subordinate position with the major respon- 
sibilities fo; teaching still lying .vith the subject matter expert. It is 
critical to the success of the disiance education vent- e that the in- 
frastructure creates the organiz nional structure for a democratic 
exchange between subject matter and instructional design experts. 
In short, instructional designers should have the same appointment 
status and working conditions as subject matter experts. Some insti- 
tutions have attempted to maximize the impact of instructional 
design experts by creating an infrastructure which institutionalizes a 
division of responsibil ities within the course team structure, whereby 
subject matter experts are made responsible for the determination of 
what to teach, whereas the instructional design experts are made 
responsible for how to teach. While such an organizational strategy 
may not . possible in all institutions, the opportunity for improving 
the quality of in<^cruction in higher distance education will not be 
grasped unless an infrastructure can be created that maximizes the 
impact of instructional design specialists. 

It has been emphasized that distance educators share both a 
common mission and a common need: a common mission to extend 
educational opportunities, and a common need for effective instruc- 
tion. If distance educators are to continue the pursuit of their 
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mission with increased efficiency, they must first satisfy their need 
for effective instruction. To do this, they nnust break away from the 
traditional academic infrastructure, wherein patterns of authority 
are related to the content of, rather than the process of, instruction. 
The administrators of institutions involved in distance education 
have the opportunity indeed, have the responsibility, to create an 
organizational infrastructure that exploits the power and sophistica* 
tion of the new instructional technologies. It is time for distance 
educators to lay the Toundations for an increase in the efficacy of the 
instructional process, thereby creating a new academic tradition. 



Planning the distance education system 



What is the general context in which planning is being under- 
taken? 

Needs and joals. Planning for (''-^""^nce education should be 
based on the identification of social, e;.o.iomic, and personal goals 
that cannot be achieved by existing services. 


Questions 


Considerations 


Why is your country interested in estab- 
lishing distance education at a particular 
level or levels*^ 


Distance education should . 

promote greiter national 
equality. 

maximize access across the 
country for all students who 
meet the entrance require- 
ments. 

provide vocational and techni- 
cal training to assist national 
development. 

retrain persons on-site without 
removing them from their pre- 
sent work. 


Have particular social, economic per- 
sonal needs been id ^ntified that jan only 
be met by distance educatiori? 


An there existing groups to be served b^' 
the distance education system, or are 
new groups identified? 


What does your country aim to achieve 
by Instituting distance education, that 
cannot be achieved Ly other means'^ 



contribute to the goals of nat- 
ional development. 
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Demography. Planning for distance education should take 
account of the characteristics and distribution of population. 



Questions 


Considerations 


What IS the total population, and what 
proportion livis in rural areas'* 


Distance education planning needs 
to take account of 

relat've youth of populations. 

language differences in popu- 
lation. 

remote locations of students. 

centralization of the educated. 

high per cent of populations in 
rural areas. 

special effects of climate, 
urudn jri 1 1. 

'exporting' of skilled man- 
power. 

male/female ratios. 


Is the rural population increasing/ 
devYessing^ 


Are there distinct regions, identifiable 
by geography, social, or language 
groupings, etc.^ 


Are there distinct languages/di-jlects, 
and is there a common language 
(lingua franca)^ 


Are the 'best-edurated' spread through- 
out the country, or centralized in 
mam centres^ 


What proportion of the population wtH 
be involved with the distd'.ce education 
system^ 


Services. Planning for distance education should take account 
of the services already available, and those likely to be available i.i 
the fuiure. 


Questions 


Considerations 


How regula••/rellabl^^ is the mail service^ 
Will it be b/ air, land, sea, etc. 


Mail services are re'.able in most 
countries even if lengthy in some 
because of factors such as mon- 
soons and villages distant from 
main roads. 

Electricity is available in at least 
most public/community buildings. 


Is electricity available throughout the 
country? In all homes, public build- 
ings, etc.^ 
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Questions 


Considerations 


How regular is transcort ^rom rurc! to 
urban^ 


Transport systems are relatively 
reliable in most countries. 

Telephone networks are typically 
extensive in urban areas but not 
outside these are^s. 

Broadcast facilities exceed recep- 
t'on facilities m some countries. 
While broadcast facilities exist 
these are not always available to 
distance education (cost). 

Most public/community facilities 
have reception capabilities. 

Rural areas and remote areas have 
least developed infrastructures 
(but many students — see Demo- 
graphy). 

Radio is available in all countries 
(transistors rechargeable) . 

All students both face-to-face and 
those studying at a distance must 
be seen to be treated epually. 

It may be possible to use military 
and paramilitary networks. 

Study centre can be an important 
element in distribution. 


Is the telephone network extensive^ 
Reliable^ 


How readily available are broadcast 
radio^ Television^ Satellite^ 


How readily available are cassette 
recorders, videotape recorders, home 
computers, etc? 





Present provisions. Planning for higher distance education must 
take account of existing provisions for education in general and dis- 
tance education in particular. 



Oiiesiions 


Considerations 


W! jt proportion of the population 


Sma'l proportions of populations 


presently completes secondary 


complete secondary education. 


education^ 
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Questions 


Considerations 


What prrportion of these presently 
receive tertiary education^ 


Smaller proportions complete ter- 
tiary education and some of this 
is 'exported'. 

In some countries, at least one in- 
stitution per country offers dis- 
tance higher education. 

Few staff in institutions are train- 
ed in teaching at a distance. 


How many institutions presently of*er 
higher education? 


How many of these presently offer 
distance education courses^ Where are 
these institutions located? 


Are there specialized institutions that 
provide for the whole country in their 
specialized field? 


Are staff in existing institutions trained 
for teaching at a distance? 


Note Similar questions must be asked when planning for distance education at other levels. 

Finance and resources. Planning for distance education must 
take account of the cost of all operations, and the availability of 
provision of suitable resources. 


Cjestlons 


Considerations 


How is education financed, and will 
distance education be financed 
similarly? 


institutions appear to gain flexi- 
bility in planning where finance 
Is not provided wholly by govern- 
ment. 

A3 well as resourcing institutions 
payment of fees can motivate 
students. 

Managerial and administrative 
flexibility in respect of variations 
in instructional techniques used 
and delivery systems employed as 


What space and buildings will be needed? 
Do any of these exist? 


What personnel can be afforded in 
teaching? Administration^ Do any of 
these exist, or will they have to be 
recruited and trained? 



a vital resource. 
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Questions 


Considerations 


What media can be afforded^ 
Do any of these exist? 


Choice of delivery systems should 
take into account both ideal sys- 
tems (as goals to achieved) and 
exii^ving systems as pragmatic op- 
tions for the present. 

Student tuition fees are a neces- 
sary resource enabling innovation 
in system development. 

The significance of study centres 
as part of a distance education 
aeiivery ano TeeauacK system is 
important. 

Mobile teams of specialists u*^d 
for upgrading existing staff can 
make the system more efficient. 


Is finance assured for the continuing 
support of systems, once established 


Will finance be best applied to adapting 
existing resources or to creating new 
ones^ Or boTh^ 


Priorities and time-scale. Planning for distance education 
should be based on an explicit set of priorities and an achievable 
tinne-scale. 


Questions 


Considerations 


What priorities have been stated by 
government, ministry, advisory 
committee, etc., for 

institutions ^ 


Language translation. 

For primary teachers. 

For literacy workers. 

For secondary teachers — science, 
mathematics, English, vocational 
technical. 

Competency-based training. 
Certificates, diplomas, degrees. 


programmes 


target clientele^ 


What operations should be achieved in 
one year^ 
two years'^ 
five years'' 


What IS the specific context in which planning is being under- 
taken? 
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Institutional model. Planning for distance education should 
consider the features of different institutional models and the cap- 
ability of existing institutions to adopt new modes of teaching. 



Questions 




What advantages are there in an institu- 
tion offering both internal and distance 
teaching^ (integrated model) 


Advantages of institution using an 
integrated system 

maximizes equality of treatment. 


Are there existing institutions which 
could adapt to the integrated modeP 
Will new ones have to be established^ 


maximizes similarity of standards, 

has teaching benefits to teachers 
and thus to students 


What advantages are t^ ere in an institu- 
tion offering distance teaching exclusive- 
ly^ (separate model) 


maximizes cost savmgs in produc- 
tion and use of materials. 

utilizes face-to-face regional cen- 
tres and external materials 


Are there existing institutions which 
could adapt to the separate modeP 
Will new ones have to be established? 


Advantages of a single purpose in- 
stitution 

cpipptinn nf commitTpH <\taff pa<\ipr 


If there is to be inter-institutional co- 
operation how will this be co- 
ordinated? 


ease of training new staff. 

specialization of staff, 

actually develops distance teach- 
ing .Tiaterials not just using text- 
books used by face-to-face stu- 
dents, 

no role conflict for staff. 


Target clientele. Planning for distance education should iden- 
tify the social, educational, and economic characteristics of the 
clientele of learners expected to undertake corrses. 


Questions 


Considerations 


What IS known of the age ai.d experience 
of the target clientele? Are they adults? 
Youth? Are they in the workforce? 


Target clientele 
women. 
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Questions 



Considerations 



Are they being trained for entry to 
the workforce^ 



city workers admitted to dis- 
tance education courses, re- 
duces travel and city conges- 
tion. 



Where are target clients located, and 
what access will they have to support 
systems (mail, libraries, audio visual 
aids, etc.)^ 



vocational needs 



disadvantaged. 



rural population. 



Are there language, sex, and other 
cultural factors to be considered? 



What are the reasons for the clients 
wanting to study and what will they 
expect to get out of it? 



Will there be priorities for entry to 
courses, e.g. remoteness, access to 
supervision, etc.? 



Teachers. Planning for distance education should consider the 
source and training of suitable teaching staff 



Questions 



Considerations 



Will distance teaching be added to the 
duties of existing staff? 



Need for teachers with an interest 
in teaching adults. 



Will special teachers be recru'ted for 
distance teaching? 



Need for consistent philosophy 
dnd commitment to team work, 
and to distance education 



Will teachers be full-time, part-time, 
or on variable term contracts? 



Be cautious about teachers allo- 
cated to programmes simply be- 
cause they are recent graduates. 

Negative/conservative belief sys- 
tems of internal teaching staff. 
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Questions 



What criteria will be used for appointing 
staff for distance teaching^ 



What training in distance teaching 
will be needed*^ 



Considerations 
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Need for specialist training of 
staff who will be engaging in dis- 
tance teaching — knowledge and 
skills, attitudes and beliefs. 

Learning on the job necessary but 
not desirable au the only form of 
training 

Team approaches to preparation/ 
design of materials necessary — 
the design task is beyond the abili- 
ties and working conditions of an 
individual. 

Use outside content/subject mat- 
ter specialists on contracts as 
necessary. 

Good internal teachers may fail to 
become good external teachers if 
training in knowledge and skills 
only is employed 

Recruit (on contract) well respect- 
ed academics as members of 
course teams This produces 

perceptions of high standards. 

persons with good reputations 
who function as advocates of 
the institution 

Consider payments to writers of 
materials even where these per- 
sons are full-time staff. 

All instructional desif]n capabili- 
ties should be present in a single 
person, i.e. knowledge of and 
skills in 
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Questions 


Considerations 




Objectives ^ Instructional 

\ Techniques 

\ / 

Assessment 

and 
Evaluation 


Curriculum. Planning for distance education should consider 
relevant curriculum factors such as courses to be offered and teach- 
ing methods to be used. 


Questions 


Considerations 


What types of courses will be offered, 
and in v/nat sequence? Are there prior- 
ities? (e.g for technology, agriculture, 
general education) 


Distance education is not a univer- 
sal panacea for all social, econ- 
omic, educational ills. 

Curriculum should be more flexi- 
ble than traditional disciplinary 
institutions, t.e. problem-centred. 

Curriculum must be consistent 
with needs of the country. 

Short courses, long courses. 

Cost benefit of media to be used. 


Will courses be short (specific skill/ 
knowledge, etc.) or longer (more profes- 
sionally oriented)? Will qualifications 
be granted? 


What teaching methods wih be uoc.U'* All 
distance methods or some face-to-face? 
Will this be on-campus, using local tutors, 
or will staff travel to students? 


What language(s) will be used? 


Will specialized equipment be needed, 
}nd '^ow will students obtain it? 


Will the teaching style be didactic or 
interactive? How much and what type of 
teedback will be provided for students? 
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Standards. Planning for distpnce education should consider 
how acceptable stai.dards are to be established and maintained. 



Questions 


Considerations 


What will be the entering standard 
ui bi'JUcnib'^ 


Standards 

need for outside moderation. 


What will be the minimum qualifications 

OT 5at»»iiny bldtl'^ 


need for evaluation. 

leacner s quaiiTit.auun v^i 'Ti^ar 
able with their counterparts in 
traditional system. 


What range or qualifications will be 
offered, and how will comparability with 

r^thor cimilor /li lal ipationc ho onk.iiroH 
UUici oiilllldr v^Udi n iv^oltUI Is UtJ cMsUicU 

both locally and internationally? 


Will there be outside moderation of 
standards? 




What forms of evaluation will be 
developed to ensure consistent 
standards? 





Operating the distance education system 

Preparation, production, delivery. This section covers the 
teaching process. Initially, it is concerned with preparation, produc- 
tion, and delivery of teaching materials. It lists many teaching tech- 
niques. An institution must choose the most cost-effective method, 
e.g. Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education (DDIAE) would 
like to use more television, but it is too expensive in Australia. An 
institution should strive for the cheapest effective method of teach- 
ing. Once the appropriate teaching techniques have been selected, 
the institution must decide the best organizational structure to 
produce the materials for these techniques, e.g. unit teams as oppos- 
ed to teachers working individually. Consideration should always be 
given to the possibility of co-operation with other institutions if this 
meanca saving in resources. 
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Teaching techniques 


Considerations 


Preparation 


Production 


Delivery 


1 Specially written 
study books (mc 
introductory book- 
lets and study 
charts) 

Supplementary 
notes for other 
media 

Books of Readings. 


Availability of local 
writers (imported writers) 
Availability of mstruc- 
tional designers (imported 
1 D 's) 

Can existing materials 
be purchased? 
(translation problems) 
Copyright 
Editing 

Graphic Artists 

Photographers. 

Is the unit team approach 

to be used' 

Monitoring of teams 

Instructional desiQn 

content responsibility' 


Reproduction facilities 
— printing 

Scheduling of produc- 
tion 

Time constraints on 
writers (writing, 
editing, proofing) 
Production based on 
quotas 

Time constraints on 
production area 
How often can mate- 
rials be revjsed' 
How big IS each print 
run' 

Storage and cost. 


Posi and Courier. 
Regularity and 
reliability 
Adequate pack- 
aging 
Cost 


2 Textbooks already 
published 


High purchase prire. 

tin -HO J nn rlUrlll rlH l ' i tv/ 

vy 1 1 \ 1 lu ovo 1 1 ou 1 * 1 1 y 






3 Journals/ 
Newspapers 


Availability 
Cost 






4 Experimental 
handbooks (log 
books) 


Technical knowledge 
On-site supervisors 
Equipment availability 






5 Slides 
Filmstrtps 
Film 


Technical expertise 

Instructional 

expertise 


Studios 


Studsnt access to 
replay equipment 


6 Video-tapes 
Audio-tapes 


Technical expertise 

Instructional 

expertise 


Studios 

Need for long-term 
planning 


Student access to 

equipment 

Are audio-tapes to 

be returned for 

reuse' 

Packaging 


7 Rad 0 broadcasts 

T V bro.KiCrists 


Technical expertise 
Instructional expertise 


Studios 

Need for long-term 
planning 


Fixed time 
requ'rements 
Broadcast and 
receiving equip- 
ment 

Transient nature of 
broadcasts (need 
for supplementary 
material) 
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'^"•aching techniques 


Considerations 


Preparation 


Production 


Delivery 


8 Telephone/ 
Sdieihte 
tutorials 


Teachers. 

Build intc lessons 

Respond to requests. 


Need to schedule ahead. 
Availability of study 
centres. 

Co-operation of tele- 
phone author .ties. 
Should they be recorded 

inr uuiHar HictriHi itinn? 


Loudspeaking 
telephone 


9 Computing 
facilities 


Technical expertise in 
courseware preparation. 
Use for teaching data 
processing and systems, 
or for computer based 
learning, or computer 
managed testing. 


Compatability of 
equipment 


Technical expertise 
in hardware/soft- 
ware. 

Computer facilities 
on<ampus and at 
study centres 


10 On-campus 
residential 
schools. 


Teachers. 
Pract:jal books 
Compulsory or volun- 
tary. 
Duration 




Accommodation 
and teaching facili- 
ties 

Trflvpl rpoiiirp. 

ments/cost for stu- 
dents. 

Experimental 
equipment, tools. 


1 1 Off-campus 
residential 
schools 


Teachers/supervi^rs. 
Practical books 




Teaching facilities 
Travel and 
accommodation. 




Supervisors. 


Lidison with 
institution 


Suitable co- 
operative firms 
Experimental 
equipment/tools. 


13 Self-help study 
groups. 


Leaders 


Aectct^lnpp frnm 

institution 




14 Experimental 
kits 


Designers (academic 
and instructional). 


Technicians. 


Cartage. 
Breakage. 
Co-operation of 
others in the home, 
power, water 
supplies. 


15 Off- campus 
tutorial 
assistance. 


Supervisors 




Study Centres 
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Teaching techniques 


Considerations 


Preparation 


Production 


Del ivery 


16 General points 


Print IS seen as the pre- 
ferred single best medium 
for mi^ructional and 
logistic reasons - do not 
be over-impressed with 
technology 

The course tearr struc- 
ture is regarded a^ 
essential 

There is a need to differ- 
entiate rotes and respon- 
sibilities of acaoemics, 
ef<ucat!Onal techno- 
logist s/mstructiona! 
designers, editors, etc 


The mam problems are a 
lack of control over out- 
s'de writers, lack of com- 
mitment of academics 
to meet deadlines 

There is a need for 
regular monitoring of 
preparation and pro- 
duction scheaules 

There is a need for 
regular reminders of 
deadlines for 
academics 


The deliveiY sys- 
tem should 
capital ze on 
established tradi- 
tional, personal- 
ized netwo. ks 
(e g to study 
centres for local 
collection, 
distribution, elc.) 




Course teams naed to en- 
gage in planning and 
development prior to 
writing/produciion of 
materials 

Educational techno- 
logists/instructional 
desigr s should have the 
^<jme status and salary 
as academics 

Most acodemics need 
training to teach effec- 
tively at a distance 
Suggested approiches 
course team, seminars, 
workshops, self-instruc- 
tional materials, use of 
model materials of 
excellent quality 







Student support 



Techniques 


ConsideratJOpj 


Continuous assessment with 


AM ♦ypes of regular assessment feedback assumes an 


feedback 


efficient zo' imunicatton system 




Relatively quick turnaround Need to monitor flow and 




turnaround (manual or computer) 




Exammation Centres/Supervisors 




Computer managed assessment, cheating, tnformation 
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Techniques 


Considerations 


Local tutor support 


Availability o^ suitable persons. 
Raise student rn<;t<; 

Need to brief, train, and monitor part-tine staff. 


Guidance and counselling 
by telephone, mail 


Availability of counsellors. 

Finding students who need guidance. 


Enquiries/complaints 


Need for quick turnaround. 
Need to monitor (yellow forms). 
Whose responsibihty (report forms). 
(Mail turnaround register). 


General points 


The best support is quality materials which are 
not totally dependen on other aias, institu- 
tional feedback, etc. 

The local support can circumvent total depen- 
dence on regular delivery systems. 

The main centre can produce 'master' materials, 
then send lO local centres for reproduction, 
distribution, support. 

There can be problems of providing adequate 
student support if timings are right (e.g. semes- 
ter vs year) and assignment demands high. 

It is easier to organize academic suoport than 
personal contact between remote student and 
lecturer, therefore local support important 
from existing local Institutions. 

Problems can arise with slow or poor marking 





of materials by instructors. 



Administrative services 



Techniques 


Considerations 


Overall system 




Technological Manual/ 


Is adequate skilled labour available? 
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'rpchniques 



Overall system (cont'i, 
Technical Manual 



Consideration'* 



If inadequate skilled lab'^'^r available, then can 
unskilled labour be trained? 

Should skilled labour be imported^ 

What is institution policy on staff? 

Is technical support available? 

Should emphasis be placed on capital or labour? 

Social consequences resulting from use of tech- 
nology. 

Are specialist buildings available for technology? 



Course publicity 

Posters 
Papers 
Radio 

T.V. 

Employeri: 
Sport Arenas. ' 



.! boards 



Will quotas be met irrespective of publicity^ 
Are we striving to reach every person? 
By using any one medium, will we be •'eaching 
only a select groups 

Are there any cost constraints^ 

Should publicity be attractive/eye catching or 
informative? 



Enquiries 



What details should be recorded^ 

Is return materiel available? 

I urnarouna time to be minimized. 



Enrolment 

Offer, registration, 
acceptance/rejection, 
enrolment confirmation 



ERIC 



Recording of enrolments. 

Have quotas been achieved' 

Should unsu. ^essful candidates be placed on a 
waiting list? 

Are any time constraints applicable? 

Do guidelines exist for assisting decision making, 
e.g. exemption claims' 

Are enrolments accepted without full documen- 
tation being enclosed? 

Can students from outside your countn/ apply' 

Are restrictions placed on students living in 
inaccessible areas' 
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Techniques 


Considerations 




Are units varied without consultation with 




students^ 


Examinations 




Venues 


How many students to sit for exam^ 


Supervisors 


IS urneioDie ciasn-Treer 


Security 


Notification of students. 


Distribution 


Are suitable exf mination rooms available? 


Return 


Proximity of nearest exam centre to student. 


RpTordino nf results 


Notification of results 


Are reliable super >ors available^ 


Student progress 


What security exists for papers (exam and 




scripts)? 




Will exam papers be able to be returned speed- 




ily? 




Marking, recording results and notification to 




students. 




Analyse student progress - eligibility to con- 




tinue/graduate. 
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Evaluating the distance education system 

Process evaluation. Process evaluation involves gathering data 
on whether the components of a system are functioning as expected 
to answer such questions as : 

Why are only certain objectives being met in particular courses? 

Why are only a certain proportion of student graduating in 
minimum time? 

Why are audio-tapes provided in students' study materials not 
being used? 

Why is turnaround time on student assignments longer than 
expected? 

Why are costs higher than expected in a production sub-system? 

For example, process evaluation of an administrative support 
sub-system, might indicatt ways in which student records could be 
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used to better indicdt^ to a production sub-system how many pack- 
ages of student materials need lo be produced. This could produce 
cost savings in the production sub-system. 



Questions 


Considerations 


What is the focus of evaluation? 




What elements of the system need 


Is the focus on total system or sub- 


evaluation? For example, 


system components? 


dcjiverv <;ijh-<;\/<;tpm 


Is the focus on student outcomes or sys- 


- mailing 


tem outcomes (product evaluation)? 


- receiving student assignments 


Is the focus on the functioning com- 


student support sub-system 


ponents of the system (process evalu- 


i^Ualliy Ul TccUUdLK prOVIOeO 


ation)? 


— turnaround time for marking 


Is the focus on systenr, effectiveness? 


— costs throughput graduating 


student 


Is the focus on instructional effective- 


- student drop-out 


ness? 


course preparation sub-system 




— effectiveness 




— cost 




vviidi IS iric scope OT evaiuaiionr 




How much the total system is 


What scope of evaluation is desired/ 


to be evaluated? 


feasible? 


How deep is evaluation to be? 


Consider the institutional effects of re- 




sources (human/materlal/time) on fea- 


total production sub-system 


sible scope. 


including scheduling, 


Consider the effects of time to complete 


purchasing of material. 


study on scope. 


utilization of resources. 




roles and function of staff. 




production flow over time. 




technical quality of products. 




effectiveness of quality control 




mechanisms, etc. 
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Questions 



What information is required? 

For example, 

Information about 
processes. 

How does a particular sub- 
system operate — e.g. course 
preparation system ~ how 
does this compare with how 
It is planned to operate. 
Information about pro- 
ducts. How many students 
pass all first year courses in 
minimum time. 



What resources are needed to 
support evaluation? 

-or example, if the student sup- 
port sub-system were being evalu- 
ated what resources would be 
needed to accomplish this at the 
required scope and provide the 
information required. 



What costs can be expected to be 
associated with evaluation? 

Evaluation may be perceived as 
threatening by some persons. 
Consider the case of an evaluation 
of the student support system. 
Here data might be gathered on 



Considerations 



What decisions can evaluation usefully 
service? 

What decisions will be influenced by in- 
puts from outside institutions? 

What form of evaluation will be most 
useful to decision makers'' 

Consider — evaluation by decision 
makers 

— evaluation by separate unit 
within institution 

— evaluation by unit outside 
institution 

— levels within distance edu- 
cation system at which 
evaluation is to be carried 
out. 

How are information needs to be made 
known to evaluators if evaluators are a 
separate groups 



Fina'icial resources. 

Staff expertise and skills. 

Resources are needed to analyse infor- 
mation collected 

Attitudes of staff. 

Organizational attitudes to evaluation. 



Perceived threat and effects on the func- 
tioning of the system. 

Allocation of resources to evaluation ~ 
these could be allocated elsewhere. 
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Questions 


Considerations 


such things as quality of feedback 
to students on assignments, turn- 
around time on assignments, and 
quality of support at regional study 
'..entres. This might be seen as 
threatening by the staff discharging 
these functions. 


Need to institutionalize evaluation. How 
can t^'is be accomplished? Should 
evaluation be a formal compulsory part 
of the total system, or should evaluation 
be optional? Consider resource implica- 
tions. 


Conducting proce&> and product evaluations. Outcomes are the 

(a) exploration of means of ensuring that data required are collected; 

(b) awareness of variety of methods available to collect data; (c) con- 
sideration of means of ensuring that evaluation reports are acted 
upon; and (d) consideration of criteria which evaluations should 
meet if they are to be effective. 


Questions 


Considerations 


How can it be ensured that all data 
required are collected? 

For example, will a single in- 
dividual whether decision maker 
or evaluator, be sure enough of 
precisely what data is required^ 
If the student support sub-system 

bubjeLl of dii evdludlion, 
should staff from this system 
be involved in determining 
data to be gathered^ 


The use of systems diagrams and flow 
charts to help identify data required 
These could assist by. 

The use of particular techi ^ jes to 
maximize the range of inputs a*, to data 
required. Techniques such as. 

Prioritizing data collecti'^n ta^ks in 
terms of 

urgency 
importance 

feasibility of collection 

Relationships between evaluators, deci- 
sion-makers and audiences for evalu- 
ation reports. The role of evaluators in 
determining data to be collected should 
be.. . 

The role of decision-makers in deter- 
mining data 10 be collected should 
be .. 
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Questions 



Considerations 



The role of audiences of evaluation 
reports in deternnining data to be 
collected should be . . . 



What methods are most feasible 
for collecting and analysing the 
ret^uired data? 

For example, if regional study 
centres are used, it may be 
possible to have regional staff in 
these centres distribute and 
ensure the return of question- 
naires to all studen.j. 
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Advantages and disadvantages of parti- 
cular methods in particular situation in 
terms of' 

speed 
cost 

accuracy (validity) 

Optima' use of existing resources, such 
as. 

sources of information, such as: 

literature, ) 
expert judges ) students, 
within institu- ) authors of mate- 
tions, ) rials, 

expert judges ) instructional 
from outside ) designers, 
institutions ) Unesco person- 
nel, personnel 
from other insti- 
Tution<i 

Existing data from institutions and 
government agencies 

unobtrusive source<i such as 

use resources (e.g. library) by 
students. 

Social/economic mdicators in appropri- 
ate sections of the community where 
students' new knov'edge and skills 
would be expected to have effects, such 
?s. 

improvements in agricultural pro- 
duction 

improvements in maintenance of 
machinery 
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Questions 


Considerations 




Means of collecting data 

quantitative (statistical approaches) such 
as, surveys, 

qualitative (non-statistical approaches) 
such as, student letters, other communi- 
cations. 

Advantage? an J disadvantages of a single 
methoa being almost always used — such as 
surveys. 

Advantages and disadvantages of trying to 
obtain more than one measure in a particular 
area, such as 

surveys of students plus reports of those 
who make use of students skills and 
knowledge. 

Data analysis technique.^. What resources are 
needed? What resources exist? What is the 
optimal use of these resources? 


Hew can it be ensured that 
information collected is acted 
upon? 

For example, it is possible that 
an excellent, potentially useful 
evaluation study can be con- 
ducted but not be disseminated 
or even if disseminated, not be 
acted upon. 


What criteria will persons involved apply 
when ludging pv;^lijfltinn<; <;urh 

understable 

logical 

objective. 

How best can evaluation reports be dissemi- 
nated and what may be the effects on dis- 
semination of 'owne'ship' of reports or 
data? Techniques considered could be: 

group meetings. 

How can action on evaluation reports best 
be ensured through 

legislating for action, 
making action optional, 
encouraging action. 



Planning, operating and evaluating distance education 



Questions 


Considerations 




\A/hat maw ho tho c 'f optc nf nartiPiilar an« 




orr^Qohoc fr\ onciirinn ^/^tion ? 


What criteria will evaluation 




studies have to satisfy to be 




useful to the distance educa- 




tinn wstem? 




For example, evaluations, no 


Will criteria typically applied to research 


matter how potentially useful, 


stLdies be applied to evaluation*^ Criteria 


may be accepted and rejected 


such as, validity. 


on various grounds by various 


Which of these have the highest priority? 


npr^nn^ Anv pvaluation 


which is not acted upon 


Will practical criteria be applied^ 


wastes resources. 


Criteria such as. 




resources utihzec 




costs 




timelines 




Which of these have the highest priority? 




Will particular groups or sub-^^ystems have 




particular criteria which evaluation should 




meet? 




Criteria such as 




apparent objectivity 
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Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office 
for Education in Asia and the Pacific 
Number 26, December 1985 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON 

DISTANCE EDUCATION IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 

This bibliography is a selection of titles from tlie holdings of the library 
of the Unesco Regional Office for Education iii Asia and the Pacific, 
Bangkok. The titles are mainly those published within the last five 
years. Some earlier titles related to Distance Education were included 
in an earlier bibliography on Open Education which was published in 
the Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and 
the Pacific, no. 19, June 1978. 

The Educational Documentation and Information Service (EDIS)of the 
Unesco Regional Office for Education in Ac^ia and the Pacific will 
appreciate being notified of documents of Asia and the Pacific on and 
related to distance education in the region. Better still, readers may 
wish to send the actual documents to Unesco EDIS, Bangkok. 



[APEID] Regional Seminar on Further Training of National Officials and 
Specialists in Distance Education, Islamabad, Pakistan, 8-18 August 1983. 
Training of personnel for distance education, report [of the Seminar] organ- 
ized by the Asian Programme of Educational Innovation for Development in 
collaboration with Allama Iqbal Open University in Islamabad. Bangkok, 
Unesco, 1983. 108 p. 

Atian-South Pacific Bureau 
of AduK Education 



ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 



• 

COURIER NO. 30 



MARCH 1M4 



DISTANCE 
EDUCAriON 
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Distance education in Asia and the Pacific 



Participants from India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Republic of Korea and Sri Lanka: analysed country experiences on training of 
distance education personnel, reviewed major issues in idsntifying target groups, 
problems and issues in distance education programmes and their implications for 
training distance education personnel, specified the learning needs of various 
categories of distance education personnel including training design, prepared 
draft plans for national pilot follow-up activities/programmes by countries, and 
selected, improved and suggested for further development exemplar materials, 
methods and built-in evaluation for distance education courses. 

(APEID) Study Group Meeting on Universalizing Education, Bangkok, 26 Sep- 
tember — 7 October 1978. Universaiizing education; new techniques for pre- 
paring aducatfonai personnel. Bangkok, Unesco, 1979. 128 p. (Asian 
Programme of Educational Innovation for Development) 371.2 APE 

Motivated by common problems such as illiteracy, shortage of qualified 
teachers, and the need for effective teaching approaches, pi ticipants from ten 
countries met to discuss possibilities of adoption of new techniques to facilitate 
the universal izat ion of education. The report contains highlights of their exper- 
iences on the design and use of new educational techniques. This is followed by 
a synthesis of experiences in the preparation and upgrading of different categor 
ies of teachers and other educational personnel ond guidelines on use of ne»v 
educational techniques. Appended to the report are proposed elements for re- 
designing and development of distance teaching programmes in two countries. 

[APEID] jb-regional Course on Educational Broadcasting, Kuai .umpur, 
Malaysia, 3-16 October 1981. Report. Bangkok, Unesco, 1982. 42 p. 

791.4 APE 

Organized in collaboration with the Asia-Pacific Institute for Broadcasting 
Development (AIBD), this course was a follow-up activity of the four national 
yVOrivSMOpS on 6uuCauuncil uruaucasuriy lieiu iri iiiuid, Jdpd'i, Piuiippitieb anu 
the Republic of Korea, The main feature of the report is the synthesis of the 
four national reports, f ''(d is aimed at helping programme planners, administra- 
tors, policy-makers and utilizing agencies with regard to: (a) policy decision on 
the role of broadcasting; (b) procedure and mechanism of implementation, 
|c) utilization; (d) evaluation; (e) problem areas, and (f) future projection. 

The report also contains a simulated exercise concerning the use of media 
in solving educational problems, in which the participants took part. This is ex- 
pected to be of immense hein in training programmes. 

APEID Sub-regional Training Workshop on Distance Learning Systems and 
Structures — Training of National Officials and Specialists, Colombo, 5-18 
July 1984. Distance learning systems and structures - training of distance 
educators, Bangkok, Unesco, 1985, 86 p, 374.4 APE 
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The country 'eports showed a wide range of experience and possibility in 
the provision of distance education. Some countries have plans to offer distance 
education while other countries can claim decades of distance education that is 
now undergoing renewal and revitalization. All countries, however, indicate the 
need for training of their distance education personnel. 

(APEID) Technical Working Group Meeting on Distance Learning for Teacher 
Education, Altama Iqbal Open University, Islamabad, Pakistan, 4-16 Novem- 
ber 1981. Distance /earning for teacher education; report, Bangkok, Unesco, 
1982. 3v. 374.4 APE 

The Meeting was convened to review, examine and develop materials usea 
in distance arning for teacher education. The Meeting produced a three-volume 
report of ihe Meeting. 



The first volume documents experiences In distance learning materials of 
the participating countries, n.n1onal follow-up activities, and suggestions on dis- 
tance learning. The participants emphasized that distance educators should have 
easier access to regional training activities, materials produced in the region, and 
a specialist association for distance educators. 

The second volume contains two sets of guioelires. One set is on alterna- 
tive structures and strategies in organizations, addressed to policy-makers and 
senior administrators. The other set is on processes for developing materials, 
addressed to teachers and others responsible for providing learners with distance 
learning materials. 

The third volume consists of 11 exemplar mateiials on distance learning 
drawn from these of nine countries of the region, and classified into: correspon- 
dence course materials, self-learning materials, programmed texts, radio and 
television. 

APEID Technical Working Group Meeting on Educational Broadcasting, Kuala 
Lumpur, 19 November - 10 December 1979. Production and utilization of 
educational broadcasting programmes; report, Bangkok, Unesco, 1980. 55 p. 

791 .4 APE 

The objectives of the Kuala Lumpur meeting were to discuss problems and 
exchange experiences in educational broadcasting in the region, to identify train- 
ing needs and to develop guidelines for the production of radio and TV program- 
mes. The report provides a summary of educational broadcasting in the partici- 
pating countries, and outlines corrmon problems and trends. Guidelines for the 
development of educational broadcasting services apply specivcalh/ to the 
universalization of education and the special needs of rural communities. 



Volume I Cijrrent status, programmes and practices 
Volume II : Guidelines on development of materials 
Volume III : Exemplar materials 
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Asian Centre of Educational Innovation for Development (ACEID), Bangkok. 
A?//CK studies in Asia - the training of educational personnel: India, Neoal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, Bangkok, Unesco, 1979. 98 p. 370.71 ASI 

Specialists in the five countries mentioned in the title above prepared 
study papers c n the preparation of educational personnel in the implementation 
of universalization of education, both at the early scnool level and m functional 
education for out-of-school youths and adults. The papers analyse efforts being 
made in the various countries to achieve the aims of universalizing education, 
examine the current policies and strategies in the preparation of teachers and 
other educational personnel, and suggest guidelines for policies to meet problems 
being faced. 

India's National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) has recommended 
several patterns of correspond erice-cum-cofitact courses for training teachers. 
Nepal offers a distance learning teacher training programme. Pakistan indicates 
a need for training m the development of instructional materials to back up 
literacy programmes given through mass media such as TV and radio. In the 
Philippines a rpcommendation was made to include in teacher education courses 
the familiarization with various modes of delivery systems for education such as 
radio, TV, self-instructional kits and distance study schemes. In some regions of 
Thailand educational radio programmes have been launched by teacher colleges. 

Directory of institutions of highet education in Asia and the Pacific engaged in 
distance education. Bangkok, Unesco, 1982. 55 p. (Regional Co-operative 
Programme in Higher Education for Development) R (Directories) 374.4 dIR 

Data are presented countrywise in a common frame for ease of inter- 
institution reference. The data relate to the name and address of the institution, 
year of commencement, objective, scope and level of the programmes, enrol- 
ment, admission policy, teaching staff, teaching techniques and the contact per- 
son. This directory lists only institutions that responded to a questionnaire 
mailed by the Unesco Regional Office for Education m Bangkok. 

The extent of importance that distance education is gaining can be seen 
from the fact that in the present directory, 50 institutions have reported a total 
enrolment of 590,000 students in various degree, diploma, certificate and other 
types of higher or continuing education. China, the Republic of Korea and 
Thailand have reported the largest enroln.ents of 334,51 2, 76,184; and 76,627 
respectively. The Central Broadcasting and Television University of China alone 
enrolled 324,fX)0 students. 

The survey has shown that the systenh of distance education vanes from 
institution to institution in the way they administer and operate the programme, 
use media, and in their pt lority targets and courses of study. This variation is a 
character that gives uniqueness to the philosophy of distance education and 
makes it responsive to the varied needs of the population it serves. 
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Distance Education; a bienniai journal {March, September). Melbourne, School 
of External Studies, Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology Ltd., 1980- 



This journal was founded by the Australian and South Pacific External 
Studies Association for fostering understanding and co-operation among those 
concerned with the improvement of external studies m Australii, New Zealand, 
the South Pacific and other neighbouring countries. The journal keeps people 
informed about relevant research findings «nto tne nature, the problems, poten- 
tialities and possibilities of distance education. 

"Distance education", Asian-South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education Courier 



Contents. — The future of distance teaching universities in a world-wide 
perspective. - The Australian University's approach to distance education. . . 
— Open learning system for Hong Kong, problems and possibilities. — Korean 
distance learning systems and structure. — The Television Broadcasting Univer- 
sity of China. - The Open College of the University of East Asia, Macau. - An 
off-campus programme m Malaysia. - A comparative study of distance teach- 
ing in Papua New Guinea. 

"Distance education in Asia and the Pacific", Bulletin of the Unesco Regional 
Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific (26) December 1 985. 



Contents: Section 1. Considerations in using distance education in Asia 
and the Pacific Why distance education** — Possibilities offered by advances in 
communication technologies. — Section 2. Distance education in countries of 
the region: - Afghanistan, Australia, Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Maldives, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, Philip- 
pines. Republic of Korea, Sri Lanka, Thailand. ~ Section 3. Aspects of d'Stance 
education in Asia and the Pacific The place of distance education in higher edu- 
cation. . . China. - Using a satellite in distance education. . . The University of 
the South Pacific. — Planning, operating and ev»*ua:ing a distance education 
system. 

Inter-Countrv Study Visit-cum-Mobile Workshop, Sukhothai Thammatirat Open 
Universiiy, Thailand and Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, 
Australia, 6- ''6 September 1983. Distance education in higher education, 
final report, Bangkok, Unesco, 1983. 63 p. 378 INT 

Contents. — Challenge** oi distance education, an ov erview. Distance 
ec jcation at a glance in soma countries of Asia and the Pacific. - Two distance 
teaching systems. Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education and Sukho- 
thai Thammatirat Open University. — Planning, operating and evaluating a dis- 
tance education system. . . 
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International Conference on Open Higher Education, Bangkok, 13-17 August 
1984. Proceeding" of the Conference, organized by Ramkhanhaeng Univer- 
sity. Bangkok, Ramkhanrihaeng University, 1985. 393 p. 378.17 !NT 

The sessions concentrated on the following aspects of open education, 
philosophy and concepts, development trends in international perspectives, 
dichotomy of equity and quality, graduate »^mp!oyment and the challenge of 
management. From the Asia/Pacific region papers were presented by parttci- 
> pants from Australia, China, India, Malaysia, New Zealand, Republic of Korea 
and Thailand. 

Never Too Far; A Nemletter for Distance Education, Bangkok, School of 
Liberal Arts, Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University, 1983- 

This Newsletter is an activity within the framework of the Regional Co- 
operative Programme in Higher Education for Development in Asia and the 
Pacific which was initiated upon recommendations made Pt Unesco's Fourth 
Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for 
Economic Planning m Asia and the Pacific in 1978 and its appointed Study 
Group. The Newsletter serves as an information link among the participating 
institutions in the Co-operative Prop amme. 

Regional Symposium on Distance Teaching in Asia, Universiti Sains N/nlaysia, 
P-nang, 4-7 May lySl. Report on the Regional Symposium, organiz-^ ov 
I. Campus Academic Programme, [edited] by G. Dhanarajan and Maria.r, 
Lim. [Kuala Lumpur] Off-Campus Academic Programme, Universiti Sains 
Malaysia, 1981. 1 v. (various paging) 374.4 REG 

The sessions covered the following Country reports on distance educa- 
tion. - Philosophy goals and objectives of distance education systems. - Infra- 
structure, academic staff training and the use of educational lechnology to 
develop effective teaching and learning of distance education. - Problems in 
distance education; strategies in overcoming them. - Research on distance edu- 
cation. - Towards regional co-operation in Asia. 

Preliminary steps were taken towards the formation of i Distance Educa- 
tion Council for Asia (DECASIA) which would serve as a vehicle for the profes- 
sional development of distance education in the region. 

Sharma, Motilal. Distance education. Manila, Education Division, Infrastruc- 
ture Department, Asian Development Bank (ADB), 1985. 15 p. (ADB Pro- 
fessional staff paper). C.F. 

This paper quotes the World Bank's definition of distance education 
"an educational process in which a significant proportion of the teaching is con- 
ducted by someone removed in space and/or time from the learner". The com- 
ponents of distance education, experiments and experiences including prospects 
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and issues in distance education are examined. The paper calls for the Asian 
Development Bank and its member countries to further study issues involved in 
introducing or operating programmes relating to Distance Education in order to 
clarify their immediate objectives and help identify possible projects for Bank 
assistance. Some of the issues pin-pcinted for study are (1 ) models for distance 
teaming strategies suited to developing countries, (2) cost effectiveness and the 
resources available for distance education, and (3) technological innovations and 
possibility of adopting them including sharing of certain common facilities 
where appropriate. 

UNDP/Unesco inter-Country Project Regie na I Technical Co-operation for 
Training Educational Personnel in Planning and Management Using Distance 
Teaching and Other Techniques, Evaluation Workshop, Bangkok, 16-18 
March 1983. Report. Bangkok, Unesco, 1983. 28 p. 371.102 UND 

In the process of assessing and evaluating the activities and outputs of the 
present project, the Workshop noted a number of growth points that 'ink with, 
or must be considered in, the implementation of a proposed project of increasing 
the efficiency of education through improved management and planning. The 
growth points are as follows" (i) promotion of distance teaching techniques and 
the preparation of training materials, (ii) improvement and enrichment of exist- 
ing/available training materials in management and planning, (iii) expansion and 
strengthening the network system; (iv) improvement of the system for irnple- 
menting and monitoring project activities; and (v) establishment of state/sub- 
national training institutions and/or resource learning centres. 

[Unesco] Meeting of the Consortium on Innovation in Higher Education, 
Bangkok, 31 August - 1 September 1982. Innovation in higher education; 
report of First Meeting, convened by Unesco jointly with Sukhothai 
Thammothirai Open University of Thailand. Bangkok, Unesco, 1982. 37 p. 



After a general survey of innovative developments in higher education in 
the countries of the region, the meeting of the consortium addressed itself to its 
principal task, namely, to identify the specific projects in the broad area of inno- 
vation in higher education which may be carried out by the consortium with the 
support of concerned international organizations. 

From the presentation and discussion of country reports three major areas 
of innovative development were selected by the Meeting which were felt to 
respond best to the needs and concerns of the p?^rtirinatinn rnijnxr]^^ in advanc- 
ing their developmental objectives. These three areas relate to innovation in, 

d) the area of institution building notably distance education; 

b) the area of academic programmes and processes, more specifically the 
quality of higher education, and 
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c) participation of institutions of higher education in development. 

Unesco. Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok. 
Resource materials used in distance teaching by higher eti :^ion institutions, 
Bangkok, 1984. 44 p. (Regional Co-operative Programme in Higher Educa- 
tion for Development) R (Directories) 374.4 UNE 

This short directory contains some basic information on the types of 
instructional materials that are being used by 34 institutions of higher education 
in Australia, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Thailand. It may be 
observed thct a wide variety of courses are being offered and materials used in 
distance teaching modes. The instructional materials have been listed together 
with the subjects or courses of study. The institutions have been listed by 
country in alphabetical order. 

It is evident that printed correspondence materials in one form or the 
other are the most commonly used instructional materials. In the industrialized 
countries like Australia and New Zealand which als^ have a long history of dis- 
tance teaching, there is also an extensive use of audio cassette tapes. This rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive device also constitutes an important component of 
the media used by the distance teaching universities in Pakistan, Sri Lanka and 
Thailand. The populamy of other means such as video cassette, ttjiepnone 
tutorial seems to be on the increase. The role of radio and television is minimal 
in formal instruction with the exception of the three universities in Pakisian and 
Thai. which make substantial use of both radio and television. 

Wichit Srisa-an. "The education of adults at a distance: an Asian perspective", 
in Education of ^^dults at a distance; report of the Open University's Tenth 
Anniversary fnterirationai Conference, ed. by Michael W. Neil, London, 
Kogan Page and the Open Univ^^rsity, 1981 (1983). p. 23-27. 

The author cites the external studies system of Australia's Deakin Univer- 
sity, China's Central Broadcasting and TV University, Japan's Broadcasting 
University, Pakistan's Allama Iqbal Open University, Sri Lanka's Institute of 
Distance Education and Thailand's Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University, 
as institutions of distance learning, and that des^pite their individual characteris- 
tics, all have one aim in common; to serve the needs of adults seeking to upgrade 
professional qualif nations and/or to acquire a real understanding of the subjects 
chosen. 

In the light of experiences of the above systems, the author poses the 
following questions' Why is it necessary to provide adult education through the 
distance learning system^ - For whom is the distance learning intended^- How 
are we to set up an appropriate distance learning system^ - How are we to main- 
tain high quality teaching and prevent a lowering of standards*^ — How are we to 
avoid wastage without producing an over-abundance of graduates, or how can we 
avoid the wastage vs. surplus dilemma^ - What is the key to success^ 
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The author concludes that while it is recognized that distance education 
will facilitate the democratization of the adult education process, it is difficult 
to put into practice, nevertheless, it is both a challenge to accept and a mission 
to accomplish. 

AUSTRALSA 

Elston, C. and D.M. Kennedy. ''Sate\\\Xes'' , Developing Education; Education in 
the Northern Territory 10(1) 14-17, 1984. p 

The National Satellite System allows the concept of teaching isolated 
students to be thoroughly upgraded. The examples given here show that the 
satellite is an ideal means of providing high quality voice communications trans- 
ferring data to and from student microcomputers and providing for the distribu- 
tion of audio and video material. The satellite can albo provide additional ser- 
vices carried over the high quality satellite voice circuit and has a high degree of 
flexibility m the provision of a range of services over large geographical areas. 
(The autho;) 

Foster, M.F. "Dorr?stic satellite and Schools of the Air", Developing education 
(Northern Territory Department of Education) 9(1) 2-4, August 1981. P 
The author envisages the possible influences Australia's own domestic 
satellite in orbit will have on Schools of the Air (SOTA) and for students in 
isolated communities through use of a module which will plug in to a remote 
telephone service receiver/transmitter. For locations where no telephone exists, 
a otand^alone school of the air facil.ty is described with possibility to rent equip- 
ment from Telecom or from the Edi.catior Department. The costs and impact 
of television and several existing technologies on Schools o* the Air cperations 
are also analysed and assessed. 

Grayson, Peter M. "An Australian university's approa-h < iJistance educat'On 
- formal and non-formal", ASPBAE Courier (30)-9-i4, March 1984. P 

In 191 1, three out of the 83 students er.rolier' ^ the University o^ Queens- 
land, took advantage of instruction given mea..- of correspondence. It was 
thought then that the need for such '^^uises would disappear, but as of todate 
the number of external studen*. has now reached 40,000 and a School of Ex- 
ternal Studies and Continuing Eduction has been established and considered a 
University priority. 

In 1984 an experimental orofer^ional updating teleconference was com- 
pleted. The continuing education pr /gramme nas two courses being guided with 
non-credit learning packages. A first ^f^wspaper course has been published sup- 
ported by learning packages a. .d a study guide for in-depth study. The University 
is also applying for an educational broadcasting licence with the Government's 
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Department of Communications capable of satellite access for both degree and 
Continuing Education programmes. 

"The isolated in education", Developing Education (Northern Territory Depart- 



Contents. Distance or difference in aboriginal education. — New direc- 
tions in distance education for children. - Teaching reading to the isolated. 
— In receipt of learning. — Some new symbol for the soul. — Defeat of isola- 
tion. - Isolated children's parents' association. - A point of view. . . out- 
station education in the Northern Territory. 

Lange, James C. "Communication satellites and tertiary education", ASPBAE 
Courier (30). 34-43, March 1984 P 

The author in t^>is article looks into the development of educational uses 
of communication satellites in the area of tertiary education which could pro- 
vide the widest possible educational opportunity to the widest possible range of 
students who are ready, willing and able to take advantage of it. 

Pryor, R.E. Survey on aspects of in-service education with special reference to 
distance education's report, October 1980. [North Sydney, In-service Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, 1981] 22 p. and append'ces. mimeo. 



Twenty-seven per cent of the teachers surveyed in the Liverpool and 
Western regions of the State of New South Wales replied that distance was the 
cause of their inability to attend in-service education. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the teache.s felt that to add Distance Education as an extra dim.-'nsion to In- 
service would fill a very definite gap. In some cases it would be some In-service 
rather than none, as not everyone can benefit from the existing offerings. The 
more alternatives that are available, the more teachers can be helped. Teachers 
in more distant parts of the State do have the feeling that they are cut off and 
the under-privileged. 

[South Australia] Open College of Further Education, Adelaide. Annual report, 
1980. AdelaideCity, The College, 198C- . 70 p. 378.994 SOU 

The College was established in r'lay 1979, combinmg what wercj for.nerly 
the South Australian Colleoe of External Studies, the Multi-Media Centre and the 
Print Production Department. The constituent parts of the Open College are 
two centres, the Centre for Resource Development and the Centre for Open 
Studies. 

The College serves the following groups of adult learners who wish to 
study externally for reasons of, constraints of time, ' jcation, disability, work or 
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home commiiments, preference for study at a pace and place at variance with 
normal classroom conditions. Staff and students in ail Department of Further 
Education Colleges by the provision of learning materials mpy also be enrolled 
in the College. 

Taylor, Jim and Vernon White. "New directions, continuing education at a 
distance", Australian Journal of Adult Education XXI(3):1 1-19, November 
1981. P 

This paper outlines an existing teaching programme at a regional College 
of Advanced Education. The programme alms at making continuing education 
courses available to people who are remote from tertiary level teaching insti- 
tutions. 

Tomlinson, D.G. and P.D. Tannock. Review of the Assistance for Isolated 
Children (AlC) Scheme. Nedlands, W.A., Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Western Australia, 1981 . 241 p. 374.4 TOM 

Review of the Assistance for 
ISOLATED CHILDREN SCHEME 
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The principal aim of the AlC scheme has been to help parents to provide 
the<r children with reasonable access to normal schooling by subsidising the 
additional costs entailed. 

Benefits payable under the scheme fall into three general cdte'^ones. 



In Queensland and the Northern Territory, Pre-School Correspondence 
Allowances are payable for each child enrolled for the full school year in the 
courses conducted by the Queensland Education Department or the Katherine 
or Alice Springs School of the Air, The allowance of $120 per annum is not 
means t*»sted. As with the Basic Correspondence Allowance, it is intended to 
assist parents with tl"« costs involved in pui chasing a cassette recorder and other 
teaching aids, equipment and books involved in the course, as well as with post- 
age costs. This review of the AlC scheme showed there is a need for additional 
trained professional personnel to assist and advise home supervisors as wen a^d 
need for support services. 

"Western Australia assists isolated loarners". Education in Asia and the Pacific: 
reviews, reports and notes (1 8) :59-60, September 1 981 . 

This document is one of a series of studies of rural education emanating 
from the Education Department of Western Australia, and provides a case report 
on the Isolated Students Matriculation Scheme and the Chidley Education 
Centre. 

The heart of the scheme involves specially developed curriculum materials 
and student guides that would permit these children to master matriculation- 
level subjects without immediate access to continuing specialized teacher sup- 
port. For students with learning difficulties, tutorial support is necessary. The 
courses are limited to those that are proCtical under correspondence conditions, 
such as language s'udy (English), history, economics, human biology, mathema- 
tics, technical drawing and art. Residential camps are provided to permit youth 
to have extended soc a I contact with their peers. 

[Western Australia] Educatfon Department. Research Branch, innovations in 
rural education: the isolated students matriculation scheme in Western 
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for children who must live away 
from home to attend school 

to help towards the cost of main- 
taining a second home which gives 
the students daily access to school 

for students living at home and 
studying by correspondence. All 
parents of correspondence students 
receive flat rate of $500 per child 
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Australia, and the Chidley Educational Centre [Perth] 1979. vi, 41 p. illus, 
(Studies m rural education no. 3) 

The Isolated Students Matriculation Scheme combines the traditional 
forms of correspondence education with concepts such as the incorporation of a 
curriculum development i nit, and the development of mechanisms by which 
personal contact of students and tutors is fostered. The Chidley Educational 
Centre which was established in 1976 provides remedial and psychological ser- 
vices to children living in isolated areas. It came about as a response to the real- 
ization that access to specialise remedial education staff, guidance officers, and 
school psychologists vvas an acute problem for some rural children, particularly 
the isolated child living at home and working on correspondence lessons. Both 
these organizations thus represent innovative approaches to overcoming some 
problems facing education in the isolated areas of this State. 




Source- Developing Education (Northern Territory Department of 
Education) 8(4), 33, January 1981. 
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China. "Adult education", m Education and science, Beijing, Foreign Language 
Press, 1983. p. 95-102. 

The adult education programme following the "cultural revolution" seeks 
to raise the educational level of hundreds of millions of peasants, workers, cadres 
and other working personnel. 

For workers, the government's educational departments may operate 
workers' schools or educational programmes via radio and TV, while regular 
colleges educate more by means of correspondence or night university. 

"Beijing spare-tune education booms", China Daily: 1, 21 April 1983. 

Some 70,000 persons, including cadres, workers and soldiers, have been 
given college education in their spare time through the TV University, night or 
correspondence colleges. 

The boom in spare-time education has considerably helped to bridge the 
gap between the need for trained personnel and its limited facilities for regular 
education. 

China, People's Republic of. Ministry of Education. Office of College Examina- 
tion for Self-Taught Students. Chine's examination system for self-taught 
students of college courses. Beijing, 1984. 18 p. (In English and Chinese) 

In 1980 the Ministry of Education drafted the Measures for Trial Imple- 
mentation of Examinations for Self-Taught Students of College Courses. The 
following year the State Council approved and transmitted the Ministry of Edu- 
cation's report on these measures and agreed that the system should be tried 
out in Beijing, Tianjin and Shanghai and Liaoning province. In the next two or 
more yea.o of trial implementation the examination system found an enthusias- 
tic reception among cadres and the general public, particularly among young 
people and adults whc had been studying on their own. In May IQS^^- the State 
Council approved the establishment of the National Examination Guidance 
Committee for Self-Taught Students of College Courses and urged the people's 
governments at all levels to make preparations for the gradual establishment of 
corresponding institutions in then own areas. The system is now being promot- 
ed throughout the country. This pictorial report includes statistics on number of 
persons who have applied for the examinations in various specializations and 
who have received certificates. 

Central Radio and Television University (CRT VU). Radio and television univer- 
sities in China. Beijing, 1984. 10 p. c.f. 

Although TV universities were set up as early as 1960 and graduated over 
8,000 students, it was after 1976 m line with the socialist modernization that 
TV universities had to train great ^umbers of qualified specialists in all fields. 
This booklet describes the organizational system and administrative structure of 
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the national radio and television network of higher education formed through- 
out the country, their target students, categories and conditions of students, 
modes of study, media used, examinations, tutorials and laboratot ::. 

Li, long. "The Television Broadcasting University of China", Asian-Sout^ 
Pacific Bureau of Adult Education Courier (30; :25-26 March 1984. P 

The TV university is the product of the joint effort of the Ministries of 
Education, Broadcasting and Postal and Telecommunications. Students of the 
TV university are scattered all over China, in factories, government departments 
and organizations. These units offer training to their staff through the TV 
university, and provide them with space for study, pay their fees and arrange 
time off work. 



"A network of spare-time schools", Beijing Review 27(32). 26-29, 6 August 
1984. P 

There are six types of spare-time higher education in China, evening 
university, correspondence college, radio and TV university, workers' college, 
spare-time college and qualifying examinations after individual study. 

There are now more tha.n ten institutions offering correspondence courses 
and 50,000 have successfully completed their cojrses. The period of schooling 
is the same as for evening classes. Students sit for examinations at the middle 
and end of each term. 

The Radio and TV university has the largest enrolment in China. Since 
1979 when the university was first set up it has enrolled 1.2 million students. 
Students who enrol must pass an entrance examination. Auditors while they 
may not have taken an entrance exam may apply for final examinations and 
upon passing the examinations can obtain certificates for one subject or a special 
course. 



Wen, Jiao. "University without walls", China Reconstructs 32(7):30-31 , July 
1983. P 

Shanxi Correspondence University offers, via a combination of maj, radio 
and press - a standard fo'»r-year university level course m ancient and modern 
Chinese language and htercture, writing, philosophy and other subjects. It sends 
Its own materials to its students, guides them through the Shanxi Youth maga- 
zine, and gives open-book examinations (subseq jently publishing the answers in 
the magazine). Each month Shanxi Youth carries special articles on good siuJy 
habits, problems of learning, and lesson planning. 

To some extent, correspondence study is augmented by a personal instruc- 
tion network. The university has aqencies in 16 provinces and cities, some 
branch schools, 100 tutorial stations, and over 300 study groups in smaller towns 
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and villages. The teachers are usually from local schools and colleges. This set- 
up reaches 7,000 students direcily. 

Almost anyone can enroll in Shanxi Correspondence Unive'^sity. The 
oldest student, aged 87, is Zhang Jingfang, adviser to the Yuci City Library m 
Shanxi. The youngest Is 14 year old Zhang Zhengping. (The author) 



Bhatia, S.C. "Correspondence education". University News 19(6): 157-1 58, 



Correspondence education in India has been in operation for over 20 years 
and is offered not only at the university level but at school level. In the begin- 
ning It was rather difficult to convince people that education could be conduct- 
ed without classrooms and daily contact with teachers, 1 hrough xhe years 
correspondence education has been confrontcjd by administrative and n^anage- 
ment problems. The author says that correspondence education in India has 
developed some engine trouble in the wake of its excessive and indiscriminate 
use in India and failure to resDond to the needs and aspirations of the disadvant- 
aged sect'ons of society. 

Chalam, K.S. and R. Sudarsana Rao. "C despondence education as an agency 
of continuing education for weaker sections", indian Journal of Adult Educa- 



The Education Commission 1964-1966, noting that the traditional modes 
of education are not adequate to provide education to the ever increasing popu- 
lation, recommended that correspondence courses should be offered to those 
who are unable to attend part-time courses and to those who have discontinued 
studies after primary education. Incentives are suggested for encouraging people 
to continue education through distance education. 

"ETV: a powerful medium for distance education", /VCF/? 7" /Ve»vs/effe^ 10(5)' 
6, April 1984. P 

Gore, M.S. (and others] The SITE experience. Pans, Unesco, 1983. p. 

The initials SITE stand for Satellite Instructional Television Experiment. 
In this publication, commissioned by Unesco, the accent is on the word experi- 
ment. It is a summary and a critical assessment of about 50 research studies re- 
lating to the whole complex operation, not an evaluation of the programme 
itself. 

The SITE project involved in- and out-of-school instruction and participa- 
tion, It had complex managerial, technical and economic problems. Research 
had also to be organized at the formative, operational and sum mauve stages of 
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the experiment. This study tries to cover each of these dimensions including the 
developmental impact of modern communication techniques in rural areas and 
as they are particularly relevant in view of the present proposal to establish a 
more pernnanent satellite-based communications system in India in the near 
future. 

Gupta, S.K. "Distance education - problems of co-ordination, co-operation and 
functional autonomy". Journal of Higher Education 7(3):237-242, Spring 
1982. P 

"Towards a framework for distance education in developing coun- 
tries". Journal of Indian Education VIII (2):40-43, July 1982. P 

The author points out the weaknesses oi existing distance education sys- 
tems and gives suggestions for gathering support, planning, management, co- 
ordmation, networking, reduction of costs and faculty development. 

India. Central Board of Secondary Education. Open School, New Helhi. Edit- 
ing distance teaching material, a collection of papers. New Delhi, Central 
Board of Secondary Education, 1981. 48 p. 374.4 IND 

Contents: Aspects of editing. - Editing for distance education. - Writing 
for communication. - Editing publications. 

. . , . Writing for distance teaching. New 

Delhi, Central Board of Secondary Education, 1980. vi, 96 p. 374.4 IND 

India. Ministry of Education. "Use of satellite television, , ."in Educational 
developments in India 1980-1985; country report presented at the Fifth 
Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for 
Economic Planning of Member States in Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok, 4-11 
March 1985, New Delhi, 1985. p. 33-34. 379.54 IND 

Use of satellite television for instructional purposes was started m 1975. 
The Indian Space Research Organization and/or Space Application Centre work- 
ed partially for production and fully for transnriission of educational program- 
mes in several parts of rural areas in India during 1975-1976, on an experimen- 
tal basis. With the launching of INSAT-IA/IB in 1982-1983, NCERT continues 
training in space applications, video-tape recording, film technology and satellite 
communications. Courses are undertaken in ETV programmes, script-writing, 
portable video, multi-media packages and school broadcasting. 

Koul, Badri N. "A case for professional training in distance teaching", lAPL 
and El Journal (5):59-74, July 1981. P 
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Mohanty, Sunil Behari. "Distance educational systems m India and abroad", 
Journal of Indian Education: 1 2-1 9 January 1 984. p 

The author defines distance education as the education that takes place 
without face-to-face contact between the teacher and the taught. He, however, 
adds that nowadays the distance education concept has accommodated certain 
types of face-to-face contact to improve the quality of education. 

The objectives, operation and outcome of distance education projects in a 
number of countries are described. In India the distance education programmes 
are carried out through radio and correspondence given by Secondary Boards 
of Education and universities to prepare siudents for various examinations. 
There are also a few norvcredentiaUoriented courses that try to develop certain 
skills in vrious professions as part of pre-job or in-job training. 

Mohanty, Jagannath. "Educational television programme under INSAT",The 
Education Quarterly XXXV ( 1 ) . 1 6-1 8, January 1 983. P 

The first Indian National Satellite popularly called INSAT was launched 
on 9 April 1982 to promote expansion of educational broadcasting facilities and 
accelerate the pace of national development through its various programmes with 
educational, social and cultural inputs. The INSAT project is mainly intended 
for rural audiences in the less dcvelcppd areas of the country. Radio and televi- 
sion easily reach all parts of the country and the programmes benefit the coun- 
try's vast population. The article describes the nature and objectives of the ETV 
programmes, the planning and production of programmes and their utilization 
and evaluation. 



Planda, Santosh K. "Functional education through correspondence", EPA 
Bulletin (National Institute of Educational P'anning and Administration) 
4, 5(4,1): 39-45, January and August 1982. P 

. "Intern-^^ional perspectives in distance learning - a plea for India", 



The Education Quarterly 34(1 ):7-1 1 , January 1982. P 

The author makes a plea to all in titutions offering correspondence and 
distance education to provide professional/vocational courses. The work-orient- 
ed correspondence courses offered in the United States, USSR, France, Israel, 
Japan, Kenya and Poland are examined in order to view what is alreadv taking 
place in other countries. 

Prahlad, S.R. "Application of programmed instruction to distance-teaching in 
teacher training contexts, a study at the CIEFL, Hyderabad", lAPL and El 
Journal (5):46-58, July 19b1. p 

Prakash, Sant. "Accelerating correspondence education in our country". The 
Education Quarterly 32( 1 ) • 1 9-20, January 1 980. P 
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The author points out that the present set up of formal education serves 
the needs of only a limited portion of the population, and that correcnondence 
education should be stepped up to reach the many persons who cannot come to 
the classroom. Pandit Jawaharia! Nehru's letters to his daughter are given as an 
illustration of how education on many topics was passed on to Shrisrati Indira 
Gandhi. 

The preparation of instructional materials and the role of audio-visual 
nnaterials' including programmed instruction are discussed. As it is for formal 
education, the author stresses that correspondence education should likewise 
educate people along qualitative lines. 

Sahoo, P.K. "Correspondence courses in higher education: major issues and per- 
spectives for research", EPA Bulletin 3(2) 23-32, July 1980. P 

Some aspects of correspondence education which, the author points out, 
require in-depth studies are. course structures, learners' personal and demo- 
graphic background, learners' needs and motivation, reactions and problems of 
persons involved in correspondence programmes, drop-out problems, follow-up 
of products, resources for expansion of various types of courses and program- 
mes, administrative and management procedures, use of multi-media and self- 
learning materials, self-instructional packages for training instructors and evalua- 
tion of programmes. 

Yadav, R.S. "Role of mass media in distance education", EPA Quarterly Bulle- 
tin 7(3 and 4):37-52, October 1984 and January 1985. P 

The author points out that the vast population of India in itself poses a 
problem in terms of providing educational opportunity for all. In search o^ ways 
to meet the educational needs of the disadvantaged sectors of society, the author 
reviews studies done on the use of mass media in distant e jcation. Based on 
the outcomes of the studies, the author frames questions addressed to policy- 
makers as to the feasibility of supporting the use of mass ^ledla programmes in 
distance education. 



Indonesia. Ministry of Education and Culture. Duku mofrmasi Universitas 
Terbuka (Information handbook on the Open University), Jakarta, Univer- 
sitas Terbuku, 1984. 34 p. (In Indonesian) 

The handbook introduces the newly-opened Open University to the aca- 
demic world and to society as a whole. It contains background information 
prior to ihe establishment of the University including its objectives, legal base, 
study programmes; civic/academic activities, organization and management. 
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Communication between the University and its studer hr ughout the 
arch'pelago is done through the services of the Post Officr 3 Ministry of 
Communication. The Opt^n University also deoends on the ser . . , and facilit e. 
of the exis .ng universities throughout th country to carry out its tutorials and 
examinations. For the 1984-'' 985 academic year, the University has four 
bachelor degree programmes and 27 diploma and certificate programmes. 




Listening to a drama on family planning 



Source. Indonesia. Ministry of Education and Culture. Placket A-No. 

A17: Ketuarga berencana (Family planning!. Jakarta, 1984. p'^S 

Ind.' lesia. Ministry of Education and Culture. Centre for P'jcatioral and 
Cultural Communication Technology. An idee on the develo'^ment of open 
serondar/ schools to peve the wbk to the secondary levei open educition sys- 
tem/presented to the Workshop on Open Education Concept Development of 
Secondary Schools, Jakarta, 8-11 November 1982. Jakarta, 1982. 20 p. 
(In Indonesian) 

Based on previous experiences, it was obvious that the open learning sys- 
tem can be used as an al^'^rnative to solve the problem of equalization of oppor- 
tunity to attend secondary education at junior level in ,^n effective ^vay: (1) to 
make use of learning resources available in the society; (2) to overcome geo- 
graphic and socio-economi. constraints, (3) to overcome the shortage or lOoms 
and competent teachers, (4^ to develop individualized learning habits; (5) to ser- 
vice students with different characteris ics, and (6) to nnon'' the society's con- 
cept that learning can also be done outb(> 'e classrooms. 

. . . Supplcm^tary material for educational radio 

broadcast,. ig. Ja"<arta, 1984. 6vols. (In Indonesian) 
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Contains the teachers' handbook to use with educational radio program- 
mes on different subjects of secondary school level language, civics, . . . Indo- 
nesian language, moral education/civics, religious education, natural sciences, 
mathematics and the time-table of broadcasts. 

Unesco. Regional Office for Science and Technology for Southeast Asia 
(ROSTSEA), Jakarta. "Improvement of Genera! Secondary Teacht-. Educa- 
tion under the Director-General of Higher Education, Ministry of Education 
and Culture", in Semi-annual report, 1 Ju'y - 31 December 1983. Jakarta, 
Unesco ^OSTSE A, 1983. p. 135 

The project has developed curricula for 36 Higher Teacher Training 
Colleges reldted to preparing teachers for the general secondary schools in 12 
subject areas. This work has sen ed as a vehicle for implementing the Govern- 
ment'*; general higher education ic^^'orm tnrough the establishment of nationwide 
professional and administrative networks. Using the networks, the initial curri- 
culum development activities are bei.^g expanded to create instructional mater- 
ials, and materials development processes, in a series of in-country training pro- 
duction v.orkshops. The logical outgrowth is to plug the networks into 
Indonesia's satellite, activating two-way communication production training 
workshops using computers, teleprinters and facsimile machines. 

Whiting, Kenneth. "Indonesia's first Open University has 66,000 pupils", 
Bangkok Post, 8 October 1 984. P 

The 66,000 persons enrolled at Indonesia's newest university seldom see 
their professors or fellow students .n person. They are taking courses from 
Universitas "^crL'uka or U.T., Indonesia's first "o[ ^ university", which is design- 
ed to extend tertiary education across a nation of 13,677 islands. 
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The 1 984-1 1>85 academic year was launched with courses in business 
administration, dev»Jopment studies, economics and applied statistics. There 
are plans to expand the curriculum. . . For students in remote areas who face 
transportation problems in reaching a regional university. . . books and cassettes 
have been prepared in such a way they don't have to see their tutors too 
often. . . (The Reporter) 



Japan. National Institute for Educational Research of Japan. Section for 
Educational Co-operation in Asia. The University of the Air Foundation; the 
elm of the esteblishment of the university and its programme. To k yo, 1 982 . 



The aim of the University, which was established in 1981 , is to provide a 
new educational institution as a nucleus of the life-long education system, by 
making effective use of radio and TV for university-level education. 

The Vee major purposes of the Urtivorsity are: (1) to provide university- 
level education for workers and housewives; (2) to ensure a flexible opportunity 
for university education for those who complets upper secondary education as 
a new method of higher education; (3) to share the fruits of the latest re>^ea'-ches 
and educational techniques and to promote the exchange of teaching staff and 
the interchangeable credit system between existing universities as well as to 
extend the use of the materieis developed *or the University of the Air. 

. National Institute of Multi-media Education; Hoso Kyoiku Kaihatsu 

Center, Wakuba, Chiba-shi, The Institute, 1984. 30 p. c.f. 

The Hoso Kyoiku Kaihatsu Center was established in October 1978, as a 
national institution for joint use with universities in order to conduct research 
and development in new fields of university education a.id in anticipation of the 
founding of Japan's first University of the Air. Since its establishment, the 
Center has worked in new fields brought about by a synthesis of a variety of 
media, producing and broadcasting experimental programmes for radio and tele- 
vision, publishing text material, using the television monitor for teaching, 
measuring and evaluating the results of such study methods, and doing compara- 
tive studies of pioneering developments in long distance education carried out 
overseas. 

In addition to comprehensive co-operation with the University of the Air, 
in its capacity as a joint-use Institution, it endeavours to improve university 
education by means of public lecture broadcasting, corre^oondence teaching 
and the like. 

The University of the Air Foundation. The University of the Air. Chiba City, 
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The foreword of this publ'caiion states that the University aims to extend 
its campus into people's homes and phceb of worK - ;ven into the mountains 
and over the sea. T'le university is net only for the young but to provide life- 
long education to peoples of all ages and walks of life. This publication presents 
the wide rdnge of courses designed to meet students' needs, the system for learn- 
ing, a list of the directors and staff and administrative details. 



Mohannad, Datuk Musa. "An off-campus programme in Malaysia", ASPBAE 



To meet the demand for universit/ education in the face of lack of 
adequate facilities and resources, the Universiti Sains Malaysia in 1971 started a 
distance education (off-campus) programme leading to degree awards for adults. 
The programme aims to. enhance the productivity of those already in employ- 
ment, redress the imbalance of educational opportunity, meet the increasing 
demand for high-level manpower, provide high standards anc diversified studies 
to off-camDus students, and devise new approaches to teaching and learning at a 
distance 

Some of the academic and administrative problems encountered are: 
conventional acaclcrriics are loath to accept or implement innovative suggestions, 
conflict between oft-campus and on-campus priorities, limited resources, use of 
on-campus leg^lations for off-campus students and need for editorial and 
reprographic control for distance education materials. 

Nuruddin bin Jamin. Distance learning in Malaysia; country report for APE ID 
Study Group Meeting on Distance Learning Systems and Structures, Well'ng- 
ton. New Zealand, 16-28 November 1982, [Kuala Lumpur, 1982] 21 p. 

Distance learning has been m existence for some time in Malaysia. It is in 
the form of correspondence courses run by a few private enterp^'ises catering 
mainly for private students sitting for examinations such as the Lower Certific- 
ate Examination (LCE), the Malaysian Certificate Examination (MCE), the 
Higher School Certificate (HSC) Examination, and also for external degrees 
overseas However, the Ministry of Education did use correspondence courses 
for Its in-service training of about 3,500 primary school teachers in 1958-1965. 
In addition, the Ministry of Information, through radio and TV, has been broad- 
casting non-fornnal type programmes such as agricultural programmes for far- 
mers, housecraft programmes for housewives. Islamic religious programmes for 
the Muslims, etc. 

This paper deals with the Educational Media Service (EMS) Division of the 
Ministry of Education and how it works in strengthening the national education 
system by reducing imbalances and improving educational opportunities in 
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rural schools which are handicapped for lack of qualified staff and equipment. 

Off-Cannpus Academic Programme of the University of Science Malaysia is 
also described, which has among its objectives to taKe education to areas outside 
the campus in order to reach those in economically less favourable geographic 
areas. 

Ni=PAL 

Graham, Jack. "The Radio Education Teacher Training Project in Nepal", 
Education Quanerly XXVII 1(1 ):49-53, Janua«^y-March 1983. P 

Karmacharya, Uttam Krishna. Twher training through distance learning in 
Mpai. Pokhara, Institute of Education, 2037. [198P]23p. mimeo. c.f. 

Teacher training through distance learning is an innovative technique 
adopted by the Institute of Education to train the backlog of under-qualified, 
under-educated, untrained tea* hers of the remotest areas since 1976. In short, 
the Distance Learning Project (DLP) is an alternative structure and approach of 
teacher education introduced for the first time in Nepal. This report covfc,''s the 
rationale of the project, its implementation, experiences and observations, and 
suggestions and recomnnendations which call for evaluation of the Distance 
! earning Project fol owing three years of existence. 

Pradhan, Arun K. and Donald D. Paige. "Radio Education Teacher Training 
(HETT)", in Education and development, 1982, Kathn^ndu, Research Cen- 
tre for Educational Innovation and Development, 1982. p. 79-86. P 

Nepal, a mountamous country, where one-third of the districts are official- 
ly declared as remote areas, has a great need for using thu radio as a vehicle for 
mass communication. In the field of education also, its usefulness and practi 
bility for various activities of formal and non-formal instruction are obvi'^uy 

Nepal has committed itself to providing free education from grade I to III 
and gradually to grade V. This has put extra premium on the need for training 
n^ore primary teachers for the years to come. Thus the RETT Project has been 
.oncept jalized anH designed to provide training to untrained under -SLC prio^ry 
school teachers s that they can be made ^'.ue; skilled as teachers in the class- 
loom. The main objective of this Roject is to cievelop and test a training pro- 
gramme using radio as the medium for Instruction which is to be reinforced by 
written self-instruction muterialsano periodic short-te. m workshops. 

"Radio reaches ruici teachers In Nepal - but do they have the energy to turn it 
on? ", Development Communicatior, Report (33) : 1 , 5-6, March 1 981 . P 

The surveys conducted in Nepal indicate tha. dry cells are more easily used 
as the power source for their radios by teachers In Nepal, particularly because 
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they permit the use of the radio as a portable unit. The solar cell unit works 
best when it has been permanently mstalled, th js limiting the portable use o^ the 
radio. The dry cells are more cost effective and are readily available in the local 
markets of the villages. Project personnel recommeraed the use of size "D" dry 
cell batteries fo' the Radio Education Teacher Training Project, choosing brands 
that have the longest mean life in actual listening tests. At such time as the 
annual cost of solar cell unit approaches the cost of three sets of dr/ cells, re- 
consideration should be given to the use of solar cell units. (The Author) 

Sl"''^stlia, Kedar Nath. Distance learning system: a strategy for a liberal admis- 
sion policy in higher education. Kathnnandu, Institute of Education, Tribhu- 
van University, 1980. 39, ii p. 378.107 SHR 

The phenomenon of rising nigher education enrolment in Nepal isanalvz- 
ed, and tht conventional measures taken to accommodate the growing number 
of students have proven unsatisfactory. Distance education systems in Burnna, 
India, Iran, Nigeria, Pakistan, Republic of Korea, Spam, Sri Lanka and the 
United Kingdom are examined follo*yved by the presentation of a blueprint for a 
Distance Learning System for Nepal which is geared to meeting the manpower 
and socio-economic needs of the country. 

"Teacner training through distance learning in Nepal", Education in Asia end the 
Pacific; reviews, reportsand notes (19):51-52, September 1982. P 

The Institute of Education Tr*bhuvan University adopted an alternative 
scheme of teacher training through distance learning to train the bac of un- 
trained and unqualified teachers in the remote rural areas of Nepal. Self-learning 
materials were prepared, including a handbook of student teaching. 

There is an admission test, orientation and guidance, three months self- 
learning, two months intensive reinforcennent and a week of semester examina- 
tions. 

Tribhuvan University. Kathnnandu, Institute of Education. Distance teaching 
programme, Kathnnandu, 1977. 6 v. mimeo. 'Social studies teaching. Pri- 
mary teacher training course B. Non-credit) (In Nepali) 

These are self-learning nnaterials for a five-month correspondence course 
plus two-months face-to-face tutonals for primary teachers in social studies. 

NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand APEID National Development Group. Nevt/ Zealand distance learn- 
ing systems and structures; paoer prepared for the Asian Proyranune of Edu- 
cational Innovation for Development Study Group on Distance Learning 
Systems and Structures, Wellington, 16-26 November 198L, e^. by 0. Tate. 
Lower Hutt, New Zealand T.C.I. , 1982. 130 p. 37 \4 NEW 
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There are three distance education institutions in New Zealand funded 
predonninantly by the Government, the Correspondence School, the Technical 
Correspondence Irstitute, and the Centre for University Extramural Studies. 
Between them they provide almost all levels and types of education from pre- 
school and special education to vocational, techp'nai and university degree 
courses. The three institutions co-operate closely and £;void duplication. There 
are regular meetings of senior staff about common concerns, such as research. 
The paper include case studies of the correspondence school, the New Zealand 
Technical Correspondence Institute and Massey Uni ^rsity Centre for Extra- 
mural Studies. The institutional structura, the teaching rystem and the adminis- 
tration of these distance learning systems are studied. 

New Zealand [Department of Education] Working Party on Continuing Educa- 
tion at a Distance. Learning at a distance, synopsis, . . of report, Wellington, 
1980. 64 p. 

The Working Party has taken the view that distance education is any form 
of education which is conducted on a systematic bails without the nece^^sityof 
the tutor (learning manager, teacher) and the learner having to meet. This atti- 
tude has been adopted on the grounds that no one learning method is sufficient 
nor the most effective, and because the wider the variety of available learning 
modes, the greater the opportunity that ♦he learner has fcr selecting and employ- 
ing methods suited to his or her iMividual needs. The Working Party looked 
into the various groups of learners and their neetis, the major correspondence 
schools, their set-ups and course offerings, ?nd m^de recommendations for en 
hancing their continuing education programmes. 

New Zealand Technical Correspondence Institute. Prospjctus Lower Hutt, 
1983. 1 V. c.f. 

The Technical Correspondence Institute is a national teaching organization 
established under the State education system by the New Zealand Government 
and administered by a board of governors named the New Zealand Technical 
Correspondence Institute Council. The TCI is a major technical institute whose 
role is the training of young people who have left secondary school for service 
in industry and commerce, and the further education and retraining of adults 
also serving in these fields. 

The TCI provides vocational courses by correspondence in trade, technol- 
ogical, agricultural, and commercial subjects, and its students, drawn from 
throughout New Zealand, are engaged in a field of work directly relat\3d to the 
wurse they are studying. 

Trernamp, M.G., ad. Readability: an issue in distance learning; tha proceedings 
of a Conference held at Massey University, 19-20 Jun" 1980, ed. by 
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M.G. Tremaineand G.A. Wagner. Palmerston North (N.Z.) Massey University, 
1980. 105 p. TRE 374.4 

The participants exchanged information and ideas on their experiences on 
studies on the readability of material used in distance teaching, research into the 
uses of the "Cloze" technique and experiences with the organization, editing and 
presentation of distance education material. 

The Conference was described as being a "Workshop" about "work in pro- 
gress", it pointed to the necessity for co-operation in research and for submitting 
distance teaching materials to tests of quality that are specific to the objectives 
of distance education. 

PAKISTAN 

AHama Iqbal Open University. Institute of Education and Research Cell and 
Institute of Educational Technology, Islamabad. The effectiveness of radio 
and television in the distarKe teaching programme of Allama Iqbal Open 
University. Islamabad, 1982. 49 p. (I.E.R. Publication ser. no. 16) 

In response to the information gathered from a questionnaire sent to a 
sample of 1,829 students, some of the following recommendations were made: 
(1) The individual needs of the students should be considered in planning the 
timing of broadcasts and telecasts; (2) Radio being more frequently used than 
television, should receive greater attention and its quality improved; (3) The 
place of television in the programmes of the university should be reconsidered 
since their costs do not seem to be justified in terms of usage; (4) End of course 
evaluation of radio and television programmes should be conducted regularh' 
and the problems and suggestions of the students should be analyzed closely in 
order to make appropriate imprc^ennents. 

. Institute of Education and Research Celi, Islamabad. lER Publication 

Series, nos. 6- Islamabad, 1981- 

Each number is a report of an assessment or study of the effectiveness of a 
training course, workshop or the production and use of training materials and 
educational technologies. Periodic issues analyze needs, and assess enrolment 
and e:'amination statistics. 

, . Report of the case study on the adoption, production and 

use of technologies for educational purposes in Pakistan. Islamabad, 1982. 
61 p. (lER Publication ser. no. 22) 

The study looks into, the significance of the use of educational technolo- 
gies in the formal education syst t of Pakistan, the development of educotional 
equipmeni for use at various levels of education, and the use of educational 
technologies in non-formal education in Allama Iqbal Open University. 
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Flemmg, Alec. "The Allama Iqbal Open University (AlOU), Pakistan", in The 
distance teaching universities. London, Greville Rumble and Keith Harry/ 
Croom Helm, 1982. p. 122-146. 

The article desaibes the programmes of the University which range from 
basic literacy projects to post-graduate work with emphasis being directed to- 
wards the need for functional and social education and towards women's 
courses. The author points out that the development of an effective local study- 
centre network is a priority. 

Guruge, A.W.P. (Allama lqt)al Open University) Expansion project (Transpa- 
rencies) Islamabad, People's Open University, n.d. 309.212 GUR 

Pakistan Journal of Distance Education (Bi-annual: Spring and Autumn) Islama- 
bad, Research and Statistics Centre, Allama Iqbal Open University, 1984- P 

The Journal includes studies, research and review papers dealing with the 
past, present and future perspectives of distance education with a view to 
awakening further Interest In the newly growing discipline and opening new 
vistas of research. (The Editor) 

Contents of Vol. I. Distance education and national development. - Dis- 
tance education and its future through new communication technologies. 

- Distance ^rnlng system and structures: Country paper on Allama Iqbal Open 
University. — The need for non-formal education in Pakistan. - The strategy 
for educational development in rural areas Vvith special reference to adult eJuca- 
♦ion pron-^rimmes and the role of radio. — The diffusion of agricultural technol- 
ogy through distance education. - The role of radio in distance teaching in a 
rural perspective. - Literacy in Paicistan: tnerole of Allama Iqbal Open Univer- 
sity. - Use of multi-media material in non-formal educ^^tion - Research. 

- Vocational education througti non-formal system. — Unlversalization of 
primary education. 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Kaeley, G.S. "A compardve study of distance teaching in Papua New Guinea 
and Kenya", ASPBAE Courier (30):31-33, March 1984. 

The College of External Studies (CO£S) is the only institution In Papua 
New Guinea offering distance teaching courses at grades VI NX secondary level. 
In addition the College offers post-grade X courses leading to a Commerce 
Certificate. Distance learners are allowed to enrol and sit in one subject at a 
time. They can go on accumulating credits year after year till they have acquired 
enough passes to qualify for the full certificate. Teachers form the majority of 
the distance education enrolment who are studying academic subjects for up- 
grading purposes. Correspondence material in the semester period is supplemen- 
ted by recorded cassettes and telephone teaching. Some parts of degree courses 
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are prepared and offered at a distance ^nd supple nnented by residential sessions 
during vacations, when the internal students are away. 




PAPUA NEW QUSNEA 



EDUCATION GAZETTE 

SPECIAL ISSUE ON COURSES 




MARCH 1084 



Lipscomb, John. "Correspondence courses m schools? " Ptapua New Guinea 
Education Gazette 18(7): 172-1 74, August 1984. P 

The College of External Studies in Konedobu which was ifi !t5 earlier days 
"Like Sonne forgotten old auntie" he^ now grown over tfie years with an enrol- 
ment towards ten thousand catered oy 19 provincial centres. While the corres- 
pondence courses have a delivery and control system, the author is concerned 
about what is delivered and for what. 

Nfertin, Rev. "Distance Teaching Workshop", Plapua New Guinea Education 
Gazette 16(91.264-265, October 1982. 

The purpose of the Workshop was to develop audio nnaterials to support 
written materials for correspondence students. Audio-tapes and radiobroadcast 
saipts were prepared. The rich potential of educational radio m relation to 
distance education was a recurring theme during the Workshop. 
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Vetali, Tai. "Studying by correspondence", Piapua Nev/ Guinea Education 



The author presents the variety of obstacles correspondence sfirjents have 
to overcome if they are to succeed. Distance and time factors still pose problems 
as students are unable to "eive immediate ans^/vers to their questions or to 
obiain instantly help in the difficulties they face. There are problems of poor 
study facilities such as: no tables, no place conducive to concentration on lessons 
and poor lighting. The author appeals to adult education workers, high school 
teachers, employers, parents and community leaders to help correspondence 
students. 



Fernandez, Rodolfo A. "Multi-media support for agricultural development pro- 
grammes: MASAGANA 99", Educational Broadcasting International: 1^-11, 



One of t»^e most important features of the MASAGANA Farm Programme 
(MFP) IS the school or university-on-the-air, A school-on-the^ir (SOA). . . eiYi- 
ploys basically systennatic instructional techniques although the broadcasts are 
not undertaken under classroom conditions. Instead the enrollees listen in their 
homes either by themselves or in groups. In other wrods, the SOA uses non- 
formal education techniques. The SOAs in the Philippines have already graduat- 
ed over 70,000 farmers. And more are 'enrolling' in this informal school. Tele- 
vision was also used during the early phases of this rice production programme, 
jut its use was not as extensive as that of the radio because very few farmers had 
TV sets and many villages in the country have not yet been reached by electri- 
city. (The author) 

Fineza, Adrea Olympia. The Philippine experience in distance education: case 
studies in a developing country. . . . paper presented at the Regional Sympo- 
slum on Distance Teaching in Asia, Universiti Sains Malaysia, Penang, 4-7 
May 1S8h Manila, Asian University for Independent Study, 1981. 13 p. 

c.f. 

The paper describes the Distance Study System from its beginning in 1976 
which started from a pilot course in nutrition education and now offers a liigh 
school equivalency programme for elementary and secondary school drop-outs 
and a M'jster of Arts in Curriculum Planning. Self-learning modules are used 
supported by radio and television programmes. The curriculum materials are 
usually initiated by the users and revised and edited by "experts". 

"i he paper also describes the Asian University for Independent Studiesand 
the use of radio in teaching in the country. Case studies identify the needs of 
the various target groups of the Distance Study Systems. 



Gazette 14(10) 236-237, October 1980. 
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Integration of nutrition education in the elementary and secondary curricula: 
overview of the course for participants of the Distance Study System Learn- 
ing Package on Nutrition. [Manila, The Ministry of Education, Cujtureand 
Sports, n.d.] 1 v. (various paging) 

The Distance Study System Learning Package on Nutrition is designed for 
anyone interested to learn about nutrition, those concerned and involved with 
nutrition in the Philippines, and especially, elementary and second:.ry teachers 
from all over the country All participants take the same learning package of 
ten modules. The difference lies in the assessment activities. Participants after 
enrolling get their modules from the DSS Supervisor of Instruction. They report 
regularly to him as indicated in ' '^e modules. 

[Phihppi les. Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports] "Attempts at distance 
study through radio and TV" in I r service education for primary teachers: 
design formulation, . . ^/lanila, 1980. p. 11-13. 

The use of radio broadcasts in the in-service training of teachers dates back 
to 1960. The radio broadcast programmes were of the p'lrely distance teaching 
variety. These were conducted through the facilities of the Philippine Broadcast- 
ing System. Four radio stations were involved in Mindanao with three relay 
stations, two in the Visayas with one relay station, and one relay station in 
Luzon. 

The techniques used involved "ancillary" materials such as teachers notes, 
mailed cr sent through local officials who came to the central office or through 
central office personnel who went on supervisory visits 

Philippines. Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports. "Non-formal Education 
Sector", in A country report on development in Philippine education: 1978- 
^985; produced for the Fifth Regional Conference of Ministers of Education 
and Economic Planning of Member States in Asia and the Pacific (MiNEDAP 
V), Bangkok, 4-11 March 1985, Bangkok, Unesco, 1985. p. 9 379.5 

In non-foimal education, current plans are being made to improve the 
delivery system for literacy education. In addition to the traditional print media, 
the extensive use of non-print media is being initiated. This includes the devel- 
opm'^nt of taped literacy materials which will be broadcast through mass media 
facilitibo in order to reach more clientele/listeners at a single time. Films and 
other projected visuals like slides and transparencies will gradually find their 
place in activities meant for literacy acquisition, for use and qualitative improve- 
ment of acquirad literacy, and for retention and enrichment of literacy skills. 



REPUBLIC OF KOnF.A 

Kim, Synghan H, "Current status of distance education in Korea", \n Proceed- 
ings [of the] International Conference on Higher Education, Bangkok, 
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Ramkhamhaeng University, 13-17 August 1984. Bangkok, Ramkhamhaeng 



In 1972 the Korea Junior College of Air and Correspondence (KCC) was 
started within Seoul National University, and in 1073 correspondence courses 
were offered by 11 high schools. The author, however, states that correspon- 
dence education for commoners in Korea dates back to the period of the 
nation's scholar, Sungho Lee 1891 -1963. Theautho. -^scribes the background, 
ideas, operations and problems of the distance education systems, in particular 
that of the Korea Air and Correspondence University (KCU). 

Kim, Synghan H. "Korean distance learning systems and sir ucXur ASP6 A E 
Courier (30):20-24, March 1984. P 

As of October 1983, th- e are three types of distance learning institutions 
in the Republic of Korea, namely. 48 Correspondence High Schools, one Corres- 
pondence University; and three Open Colleges of Engineering. The primary 
objective of all distance learning institutions in Korea is to provide the oppor- 
tunity for lifelong learning to those who, for various reasons cannot afford the 
ordinary public education. Lectures on air, c'assroom attendance and home- 
work assignments are the three basic methods of instruction, self-learning text- 
books and other reading materials are deemed to be more important than any 
othGf teaching media. The distance learning systems arrange teaching/learning 
feedback services. 

Lee, Kye-Woo. "The Korean Air-Correspondence High School", in Alternative 
routes to format education, distance teaching for school equivalenrv, ed. by 
Hilary Perraton. Baltimore, John Hopkins University Press for the World 



The Air-Correspvondence High School (ACHS) which was establishf;d in 
1974 relies basically on self-study instruction supported by supplementary text- 
books, programmed assignments, radio broadcasts, correspor.'^^nce by mail and 
educational centres to which students report for further instruction every other 
Sunday (26 times a year). 

Although the Project is still young, certain experiences already present 
conditions for immediate implementation. The high drop-out rate is a major 
hazard that jan easily cancel the cost saving advantage, therefore aids to moti- 
vation ano retention are essential. To maximize rost saving, special efforts and 
continue us evaluation/research are needed to monitor expenditure patterns. 
Student achievement and maximum use of the project depend on the effective- 
ness of t.^e teaching force. 

Lee, Kye-Woo; S. Futagami and B. Braithwaite. "The Korean Air Correspon- 
dence High School," in Distance teaching for forma/ education: what the 



University, 1984. p. 338-352 



378.17 INT 



Bank, 1982. p. 1?9-172. 



374.4 PER 
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projects tell us about cnst ard effects, ed. by H. Perraton. Washington D.C.. 
World Bank. September 19' 8. ... p. 374.4 PER 

Lee. Kye-Woo; S. Futagami and B. Braithwaite. "The Korean Air Correspon- 
dence High School. (Abstract of above)", in Unesco's The economics of new 
educational media. Pans. Unesco. 1980. v. 2. p. 269-271 . 371 .39 UNE 

The Air Correspondence High School (ACHS) of the Republic of Korea 
was bet up in 1974 by the Korean Educational Development Institute in order ^o 
provide high school-level courses for young people and adi.lts out of school. It 
offers course: usin^ correspondence, radio, and fortnightly face-to-face sessions 
which lead to the same examinations as those taken in regular high schools. 

Students f llow a programme of courses for up to 14 subjects. When 
students have enrolled and paid the appropriate fee. they receive a textbook for 
each subject taken which is based upon the regular textbook used in secondary 
schools but expanded to include additional explanations and tutorial guidance. 
It thus takes the place of both a textbook and a correspondence lesson. Within 
t^^ textbook there are exercises for students to do and send to a postal tutor 
although, m fact, few of them make use of this service. Once a fortnight, on 
Sunday, students are required to attend a teaching session at a regular high 
school. (The author) 

SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF VIET NAM 





1. D6ng chi dang lam g'i? 
mSu: Tdi dang vtet bao cao 
de gut iSn huyE'r. 



2. Chi duong lann gi? 



Source Pham Toan and Nguyen Truong. Sach Hoc Tieng Viet, 
Tap ba (Vietramese for ethnic learners) Hanoi. N ha 
Xuat Ban Giao Due. 1981 . p. 21 
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SRI LANKA 

Distance learning in Sri Lanka, Educricr in Asia and Oceania: reviews, reports 
and notes (17). 53-54, September 1980. 

Outlines the function and structure of the Sri Lanka Institute for Distance 
Education (SLIDb), created in 1977. Teaching is conducted /la printed 
materials, weeKend tutorials, and laboratory and practi j| experemo? during 
school va(>atrOn:,. The course covers certificates in mat'iemat :s and in technol- 
ogy, (electrical, electronics, telecommunications, mechanical and civil engineer- 
ing). 

Prior, Erna [and others] Developing distance education in Sri Lanka: traininanf 
untrained teachers, report on the current situation, Mai mo, Harrnods, 1 ^"^84. 
22 p. and appendices. 374,4 PR I 

One of the features of distance education is that teaching and learning are 
sep-i ated both in time and space. The studen..^ are m*iant to learn in their 
h'jmes. guioed by self-instructional material produced by o course writer 
(teacher). In between these two focal points is the study centre. ^^^^^ the 
students can f nd supplementary material, be guided and counselled, sup^>orted 
and moiivatet , by both tutors and fellow-students. (The Autnor) 

THAILmND 

Baker, Frederick J. Distance teaching in Thailand: teacner eduo'^'on comes of 
age, [Bangkok, Thonburi Teachers College] 1985. c d. mimeo. c.f. 
The Department of Teache Education in the Ministry of Education has 
offered correspondence courses leading to a Certificate in Education anc a 
Higher Certificate in Education for teachers in Thailand since 1976. In 1978 the 
Ministry of Education developed radio corresponocnce courses consisting of 
broadcast lecti-res with accompanying notes and duditional cassette tapes of 
lectures for enrolled students. 

There are some 60,000 teachers in Thailand who have yet to complete 
their Bachei'>rs degree. It is felt that by combining the talents of the 36 teacher 
education institutions throughout the country with a distance programme, the 
needs of this group of teachers couid be met. In October 1985, a new direction 
for teacher education came into being. . . the establishment of a distp --e teach- 
in^ , -ogramme especially for teachers. . Two Committees ha^'. been establish- 
ed to implement this prograrr.me. (The Author) 

Chaiyong Brahmawong. The use of media for distance teaching at Thailand's 
Sukho^hai Thammathirat Open University (STOU), Bangkok, Office of 
Educational Technology, Sukhothal Thamnnathirat Open University[19Gi^J 
17 p. typescript. c 1. 
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The paper introd-j^es a typical pict"re of a busy day in the life of the 
STOU media production teams working on self-learning text materials and tele- 
vision and ladio productions. This serves to illustrate the many elements in- 
volved in •-•'eparation and use of media m distance education as discussed by 
the author. 

Focus on STOU; Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University 1984, Bangkok, 
The University, 1984. 55 p. 

The background, mission and goals, administrative structure, academ»r 
structure, distance teaching and media systems of the University are described 
and illustrated throughout with photogrepr.s, tables and diagrams. The publica- 
tion points out that the University's distance learning systems proceed from a 
concern for the wisest application of appropi iate technolo^iies. 

Pat Noisaengsri. "Ramkamhaeng University: the mar^genent challenge from 
present to future", in Proceedings [of the] Internationa! Conference on 
Higfier Education, BarQf(ok, 13-17 August 1984, Bangkok, Ramkamhaeng 
University, 1985. p. 358-363 378.17 INT 

Th^ author discusses the administration, faculty, teaching/learning facul- 
ties, research activities and the academic services to the community of Ramkam- 
haeng University which provides both on-campus and distance eduo-.tion. 

Ramkhamhaeng University. University Research Committee. "Ramkhamhaeng 
University: an overview", \n Proceedings [of the] international Conference on 
Open Higher Education, Bangkok, 13-17 August 1984. Bangkok, Ramkham- 
haeng University, 1985. p. 364-373. 378.17 INT 

In a review of the University's organization and activities both on campus 
and outslae the campus, the Committee describes thi radio and television net- 
work all over the country for delivering lectures to students in remote areas and 
those who cannot afford a television set. The use of self-study materials in the 
form of reading and listening materials are also reported, 

Sukhothai Thanjnriathirvt Open University, Bangkok, The University [n.d.]10p. 
mimeo. c.f. 

The paper presents the tjackground, the philosouny, objectives, academic 
structure, admission requirements, courses offered, methods of Instruction, 
evaluation system and othei particulars about the Univc''«ity. 

. Planning i ivision. Enrolments: Sukhothai T, ^mmathirat Jpen Uni- 
versity - academic year 1980-1981. Bangkok, 1982 (B.E. 2525). '!77p. c.f. 

The enrolment statistics are analysed in terms of schools, r'jgions, courses, 
marital status, residence, occupation, monthly income and financial support. 
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Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University. Planniiig Division. Fact sheet, 1983. 
Bangkok, 1983. 1 v. (various paging), mimeo. c.f. 

FactP and figures covering the University's personnel, students, piogram- 
mes of study and budget are pre,^ented in tables from 1980 to 1983. 

Wichit Srisa-an. Pfan to reality: creating new institutions, the case of Sukhothai 
Thammathirat University, Bangkok, Sukhothai Thammathirat University 
[n.d.] 10 p. mimeo. c.f. 

The author states that within the last decade, Thailand has tried to work 
on programmes to provide lifelong education to the people, m the search for a 
pattern of providing higher education, a distance teaching university was created 
by Royal Charter in 1978 under the name of oukhothai Thammathirat Univer- 
sity. Atta' two years of panning and preparation, it enrolled in 1980 some 
82,000 students. 

After some expereince as rector of the University, the author poses six 
questions concei ning the "whys" and "hows" of distance education. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Filippov, F.R. "The i,ociological problems of universal secondary education in 
the US^H", Soviet Education XXVI(12):3-21, October 1984. P 

The article points out that the widespread general educational training of 
VO'jno people and adult workers is an inseparable compone'it of universal secon- 
dary education in the USSR. A review of surveys and research show that the 
nuifiber of people studying in the evening and correspondence secondary schools 
has been on the incre?^ since 1940 and the age group has grown rJerceptibly 
younger. Studie^ also examin"* adults' incentives to take correspondence educa- 
tion, 0 content of correspondence education, its comparison with general 
ed'"" ..on oay : cn'.^ols and its relationship to behavioural patterns and life plans. 
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THE 



BULLETIN 



The Bulletin was established in 1966, then published twice annually from 
1967 to 1972. It is now an annual publication. Special issues were published 
in January and December 1982. Each issue contains a bibliographical supple- 
ment. Copies of Numbers 21, 72, 24 and 25 of the Bulletin, and the Special 
Issues are still available. All previous issues are out of prin^ but may be consult* 
ed in libraries. 



TOPICS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES 

Vol. 1, No. 1, September 1966 

Review of educational progress in the Asian region 

Vol. I, No. 2, March 1967 

The problem of educational wastage at the first level 

Vol. 11, No. 1, September 1967 

Widening horizons of education in the Asian region 

Vol. II, No. 2, March 1968 

Educational research in the Asian region 

Vol. Ill, No. :, September 1968 

Organization of educational planning in the Asia** t^egion 

Vol. Ill, No. 2, March 1969 

General secondary school curriculum iu iUe Asian ,egion 

Vol. IV, No. 1, September 1969 

Science education in the Asian region 

Vol. IV, No. 2, March 1970 

Reform and reorganization in education in the Asian region 

Vol. V, No. 1, September 1970 

Education in rural areas in the Asian region 

Vol. V, No. 2, March 1971 

Literacy and adult education in th<: Asian region 

Vol. VI, No. 1, September 19 /1 

Exploring new approaches and methods in education in Asia 

Vol. VI, No. 2, March 1972 
Education in Asia 

Vol. VII, Nc. 1, September 1972 

Higher education in the Asian region 

No. 14, June 1973 

First level of education in the Asian region 

No. 15, June 1974 

Administration of education in t*^^ Asian region 
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No. 16, June 1975 

Educafto^l planning tn the Astan region 

No. 17, June 1976 

Educational building and facilities in ihe Asian region 

No. 18, June 1977 

Science education in the Asian region 

No. 19, June 1978 

Open education: experiments and experiences 
in Asia and Oceania 

No. 20, June 1979 

Education in Asia and Oceania 

No. 21. Jrne 1980 

Technical and vocational education in Asia and Oceania 

No. 22, June 198^ 

Environmental education in A^ia and the Pacific 

Special issue, January 1982 

Adult ducation in Asia and i-he Pacific 

Wo. 23, June 1982 

Population education in Asia and the Pacific 

Special issue, December 198? 

Out'Of-school science education in Asi*i and the Pacific 

No. 24, April 1983 

Higher education in Asia and the Pacific 
No. 25. June 1984 

Science education in Asia and the Pacific 
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Recent Publications 
(Supplement to List of Publications, 1985-1986) 



REGIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMES IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
(REPAP) 

Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific 

No. 27 (June 1986). Education in Asia and the Pacific US$12.00 

(in preparation) 

Education in ^lia and the Pacific: reviews, reports and notes 
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